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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em, Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe, 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order, Other remittances at send- 
er’s risk. Single copies ten cents. — ‘ 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them courteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.—The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. ‘ 

Change of address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


‘aints.—Subscribers who fail to receivea single 
ol Veaws should immediately notify the Head Of- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
‘any news-stand or on any railroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 





Entered at N. Y. City P. O, as 2d Class Matter. 





Ogue is regularly on sale by every first- 

\ class newsdealer throughout the United 

States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 

Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 

Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 

America and Australia. Principal deaiers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are 


Albany, A.C. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane. 
Atianta, Kimball House News Stand. 
Baitimore, Schaefer & Herold, 4S. Calvert St, 
Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St. 
Buffalo, Peacock & Jones, 14 Seneca St. 
Charleston, B. Doscher, 242 Meeting St. 
Chicago, MacD onald & Co., 55 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St. 
Cleveland, Ta ylor, Austin Co, 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave. 
Galveston, N. S. Sabell. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough, 

Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler. 

Jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. S. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway. 
Knoxville, T enn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co, 

Mobile, N F elis & Co. 

Memphis, R. M. Mansford 

Milwaukee, T.S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St. 
Minneapolis, Parcher, & Sacer, 6 Third St., S. 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson. 

Natchez, James A. Grillo. 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons, 

New Orleans, Gen. Wharton, 210 Carondelet St, 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co ,128 Main St. 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St. 
Philadelphia, T. Cullen, 107 So, Broad, cor, Chestnut. 
Pivtsburg, R. S. Davis & Co.,96 5th Ave. 
Portland, J. F. Handley & Co. 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Weybosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, 908 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Ratland, G. E, Chalmers. 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerle. 

Salt Lake City, Parsons & Derge. 

San Francisco, R, C. Wilber, Palace Hotel. 
Saratoga, Con gress Hall Book Store, 

Seattle, Tow man & Hanford. 

Springfield, Massasoit News Room. 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil. Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

St. Paul, Louis Betz, Lobby, Pioneer Press Bldg. 
Toiedo, J. Huntley. 

Troy, B. G. Wilson. 

Vicksburg, R. G. Partee. 

Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts, 
Worcester, F. A. Easton. 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
154 Fifth Avenue, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith, 
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‘© All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,” is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
From a newsdealer should order in advance, 
Orders or extra copies of a current number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
hausted within three days after publication. 

A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription, are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail, 
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PERSONAL SERVICES 





SHOPPING BY MAIL. Mrs. M., K, Zust, 
100 West g4th St., New York City. All orders 
executed promptly by a person of experience, having 
a large list of New York City and out of town 
patrons, Circulars sent on request, 








ROBES AND GOWNS 





SMITH & DILLON 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
7 West 45th Street 





MLLE, ZAUN 
GOWNS 
56 West 26th Street 


MADAME CLOSE 
GOWNS 


343 West 23d Street. Formerly 156 Madison Ave, 





ROLLEN 
GOWNS 
161 West 34th Street 





MISS CANEY 
GOWNS 
46 West 36th Street 





MOLLIE O'HARA 
DESIGNER AND IMPORTER OF ROBES 
359 Lexington Avenue, New York 
Also Bar Harbor 





PAULINE 
ROBES — IMPORTER—MILLINERY 
718 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Mourning Department in Connection 





FRANCES MOWBRAY HUMES 
TAILOR SUITS, CAPES, COATS, BICYCLE SUITS, ETC. 
37 West 32nd Street 
Mail orders receive careful attention 








SCHOOLS 





DistTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington. 
Chevy Chase French and English School 
tor Girls. Suburb of Washington. French the 
language of the house. Principal, Mile, M. Bou- 
LIGNY. Assistant Principal, Miss C, PETTIGREW, 


P, O, Station E, Washington, D, C. 








DIED 


Brewster.—At Cazenovia, N. Y., on 
4 Sept., 1897, after a short illness, Benjamin 
Brewster, aged 69 years. 

Corning.—Albany, N. Y., Monday, 
30 Aug., 1897, Erastus Corning, aged 70 
years. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Cameron-Hale.—Miss Rachel B. Cam- 
eron, daughter of ex-Senator Donald Cameron, 
to Mr. Chandler Hale, son of Senator Eugene 
Hale, of Ellsworth, Me. 

Fernald-Pullman.— Miss Lynne H. 
Fernald, daughter of Mr. J. W. Fernald, of 
Chicago, to Mr. Sanger W. Pullman, son of 
Mr. George M. Pullman. 

Martin-McAlpin.—Miss Alice Towns- 
end Martin, daughter of Mr. Henry Towns- 
end Martin, of Albany, to Mr. Benjamin B. 
McAlpin, son of Gen. Edward A. McAlpin. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Barnewall-Eldridge. — Mr. Morris 
Rutgers Barnewell and Miss Louie Douglass 
Eldridge, daughter of the late J. H. Eldridge, 
will be married in All Saints’ Chapel, New- 
port, on Tue., 28 Sept. 

Seabury-Barnard.—Mr. Frank Sea- 
bury and Miss Alice Barnard, daughter of the 
late Judge Barnard, will be married at 
Beverly Farms, Mass., on Thu., 30 Sept. 


WEDDINGS 


Brown-Dresser.—Mr. John Nicholas 
Brown and Miss Nathalie Dresser, daughter 
of the late G. W. Dresser, were married in 
Trinity Church, Newport, on Wed., 8 Sept., 
at noon, Bishop Potter, assisted by the Rev. 
Dr. George J. Magill, officiating Best man, 
Mr. Horace Binney. Ushers, Mr. Joseph 
Howland Hunt, Mr. J. De Forest Daniel- 
son, Mr. D. Berkerley Updyke, Mr. Elisha 
Dyer, Jr., Mr. Howard Gardiner Cushing, 
Mr. Harold Fitzgerald. 

Parsons-Corbin.—Mr. William Usher 
Parsons and Miss Katherine Corbin, daugh- 
ter of Col. Corbin, U. S. A., were married 
in the Chapel of St. Cornelius,. Governor’s 
Island, on Tue., 7 Sept., the Rev. Dr. Mor- 
gan Dix officiating. Maid of honor, Miss 
Bertha Phillips. Bridesmaids, Miss Kit- 





tredge, Miss Lewellyn Parsons, Miss Eéir}, 
Williams, Miss Milmine, Miss Stoddard, 
Miss Seccomb, Miss Greeley, Miss Miles, 
Miss McElroy, Miss Hunkins, Miss Berth, 
Phillips, Miss Charlotte Parsons, Miss Louise 
Parsons. Best man, Mr. Henry Parsons, 
Ushers, Mr. Rutherford Hayes Corbin, Mr. 
Joseph Parsons, Dr. J. Bently Squire, My. 
C. E. Milmine. 


INTIMATIONS 


Brewster.—Mr. and Mrs. William Cul 
Jen Brewster will shortly sail for Europe to 
visit their daughter, the Countess Henri de 
Frankenstein. 

Belmont,—Mr. and Mrs. Oliver H. P. 
Belmont sailed last week for England, where 
they will visit Mrs. Belmont’s daughter, the 
Duchess of Marlborough. 

Ritchie.—Mrs. ], Wadsworth sailed Sat- 
urday on the Lucania for England, where she 
will join Mr, Ritchie, who went abroad sev- 
eral months ago. 

Schuyler.—Mrs Walter G. Schuyler and 
Miss Schuyler are spending several weeks at 
Halcyon Hall, Millbrook, N. Y. 

Tiffany.—Mr. and Mrs. Charles L. Tif- 
fany are stopping at Halcyon Hall, Millbrook, 
= 


Wilmerding.—Mrs. William E. Wil- 
merding is spending a few a few days with 
her sister, Mrs. E. H. Alexander, at James- 
town, R. I. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Bar Harbor.—The dance at the Kebo 
Club on Saturday was well attended. Among 
those present were Mr. E, Scott, Miss Sturgis, 
Miss Carter and Mr. Walsh, Col. Edward 
Murrell, Miss Seely, Mr. James Ross Todd, 
Mr. Mercer Biddle, Miss Draper, Miss Car- 
son Hugh Scott, Dr. and Mrs. Shober, Mrs, 
Taylor, Dr. Horwitz, Miss Fisher, Miss Bick- 
nell, Miss Coleman, Mr. Miller, Miss Har- 
vey, Mr. Johnson, Mrs. Dimock, Mr. Bates, 
Miss Hinkle, Mrs. Goodrich, Mr. Hall, Miss 
McCormick, Mr. McCormick, Miss Grace 
Seely, Miss Ingalls, Miss Tracy, Miss Hingle, 
Miss Macy, Mr. Todd, Miss Dickinson, Mr. 
and Mrs. Green, Mr. Castleman, Mr, 
Thompson, Mr. G. de Curson, Miss Joy, 
Sefior Brandao, Miss Willing, Mr. Biddle, 
Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Mason, Mr. and 
Mrs Bohlen, Miss Sanders. 

A dinner was given last week at the Mal- 
vern by Mr. and Mrs. Jules Reynal. Pres- 
ent were Mr. and Mrs. J. L. M. Curry, Mr. 
MacNutt, General and Mrs. Ripley, Mr. 
English, Miss Van Wyck, Dr. Wagner, Miss 
Maud Thompson and Miss McCormick, Mr. 
and Mrs. Livingston, Miss Carson, Mr. and 
Mrs. R. Hall McCormick, Col. and Mrs. 
Gillespie. 

Mr. and Mrs. J, J. Emery gave a dinner 
at the Turrets last week. 

Mr. Louis von Faertner gave a dinner on 
Thursday. His guests were Mr. and Mrs. 
R. H. Townsend, Jr., Miss Robinson, Mrs. 
Charles Whelan, Dr. Jaffray and Miss Knowl- 
ton, Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Gebhard, Miss 
Mildred Morris, Dr. and Mrs. Charles Inches, 
Mr. J. Harriman. 

Lenox.—The chief event at Lenox this 
week is the golf tournament for the Am- 
bassador’sCup, The entries include Mr. E. A. 
Thompson, Mr. W. H. Bradford, Baron von 
Reichenau, the Swedish Minister, Mr. N. ]. 
Knagenhjelm; Mrs. W. A. Taylor, Mrs. 
John E. Alexandre, Mrs. Earl Dodge, Miss 
Anna Dodge, the Misses Stokes and Miss 
Constance Parsons, Mr. Nelson Robinson, 
Jr.» Mr. David W. Bishop, Jr., Mr. S. 
Howland Robbins, Mr. F. Burrill Hoffman, 
Mr. Nelson Robinson, Mr, J. C. Green- 
leaf, Mr. Joseph W. Burden, Mr, John 
Sherman Hoyt, Miss Nellie Curtis, Miss 
Lulu Harlow, Miss Nellie Barnes, Mr. David 
T. Dana, Mrs. Myles Standish, 

Prince Alexander, the youngest son of the 
Duke of Teck, will soon visit Lenox as the 
guest of Mr. and Mrs, Burrall Hoffman. 

A luncheon was given by Mrs. Shattuck 
on Friday. Present were Mrs. William B. 
Shattuck, Mrs. John Sloane, Mrs. John 8. 
Barnes, Mrs. George Griswold Haven, Mrs. 
Charles Lanier, Mrs. Myles Standish, Mrs. 
Anson Phelps Stokes, Mrs. Robert Chaplin, 
Mrs. Richard S. Dana, Miss Anna Shaw, 
Mrs, Morris K. Jesup and Miss Clementine 
Furniss. 
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Mr. and Mrs. William C. Schermerhorn 
have returned to Lenox foy the rest of the 
season. ey 

Mr. and Mrs, Brayton Ives are visiting 
Mrs. Morris K. Jesup. 

During the golf tournament Mr. Henry 
A. Barclay will drive his four-in-hand from 
Southampton to Lenox with a party of friends. 

Mrs. Thatcher Adams gave several dinners 
last week in honor of her guests, Mr. and 
Mrs. Julian Robbins. 

Newport.—A large dinner dance was 
given last week by Mrs. Potter Paimer in 
honor of Miss Julia Dent Grant. Those 
present at the dinner were Mr. Perry Belmont, 
Mr. and Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish, Mr. and Mrs. 
P. Lorillard Ronalds, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. 
Cooper Hewitt, Mrs. Burke-Roche, Mr. and 
Mrs. H. Mortimer Brooks, Mr. and Mrs. 
James F. D. Lanier, Mr. Egerton L. Win- 
throp, Mrs. Stanley Mortimer, Mrs. Hermann 
Oelrichs, Mrs. Frederic Neilson, Mr. and 
Mrs. Arthur T. Kemp, Mr. and Mrs, W. 
Storrs Wells, Mr. and Mrs. Harper Penning- 
ton, Mr. and Mrs. Prescott Lawrence, Mr. 
and Mrs. F. K. Pendleton, Mrs. Charles 
Russell Hone, Mr. and Mrs. A. Cass Can- 
field, Mis. J. Wadsworth Ritchie, Mrs, 
Calvin S. Brice, Miss Cushing, Mr. Thomas 
F. Cushing, Mr. and Mrs. John Cadwallader, 
Mr. and Mrs. F. S. G. d’Hauteville, Mr. 
and Mrs. John R. Drexel, Mr. and Mrs. 
Anthony J. Drexel, Mr. and Mrs. Howard 
Nott Potter, Miss Clapp, Miss Hoffman, 
Miss Clews, Miss Cora Randolph, Miss 
Blight, Miss Struthers, the Misses Potter, the 
Misses Murray, Miss King, Miss Dresser, 
Miss Edith Hall, Miss Clara Moss, Miss 
Pomeroy, Miss Rogers, Miss Josephine 
Brooks, Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd S. Bryce, Mr. 
and Mrs. John Jacob Astor, Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry T. Sloane, Miss Van Alen, Miss 
Davies, Mr. Reginald Brooks, Mr, Center 
Hitchcock, Mr. Milton S. Barger, Mr. 
Henry F. Eldridge, Mr. Franklin A. Plum- 
mer, Mr. Robert L. Gerry, Mr. Ralph N. 
Ellis, Mr. James J. Van Alen, Mr. Fernando 
Yznaga, Mr. James W. Gerard, Jr., Mr, 
Eugene Higgins, Mr. Reginald Ronalds, Mr. 
Grafton Cushing, Mr. Willing Spencer, Mr. 
Gordon Fellows, Mr. Edward H. Bulkley and 
Mr. and Mrs. J. De Forest Danielson. The 
cotillon was led by Mr. Worthington White- 
house and Miss Julia Dent Grant. The 
favors were rosette bands of crimson satin 
ribbon, floral wands, coronets of flowers, hats 
of all nationalities and silver ornaments. 

A dinner was given on Wednesday by Miss 
Leary at her cottage in Mills St., in honor of 
Miss Van Alen and Miss Evelyn Sloane. 
Present were Mrs. John Sloane, Mrs. Elisha 
Dyer, Jr., Mr. Roger Winthrop, Mr, Eugene 
Higgins, Mr. Robert L, Gerry, Mr. Louis 
Quentin Jones, Mr. Ralph N. Ellis, Mr. R. 
R. Rogers, Jr., Mr. Willing Spencer, Mr. I. 
Townsend Burden, Jr., Marquis San Martino, 
Comte de Valprato and Dr. Russell Bellamy, 
Miss Evelyn Burden, Miss Gerry, Miss Davies, 
Miss Dresser, Miss Rogers, Miss King, Miss 
Cushing, Miss Carroll, Mrs. Burke-Roche, 
Mrs. Harold Brown, Mrs. J, Fred Pierson, 
Mrs. Louis Quentin Jones, Mrs. Thomas 
Hitchcock, Sr., Mrs. Yznaga. 

Dinners were given by Mrs. Henry T. 
Sloane on 1, 4, 7 Sep. 

A dinner dance was given by Mrs. Morti- 
mer Brooks on Friday which was attended by 
nearly two hundred guests. The cotillon 
was led by Mr. Grafton Cushing and Miss 
Josephine Brooks. 

A luncheon was given on board the Nour- 
mahal last week by Mrs. John Jacob Astor. 

Mrs, Calvin S. Brice gave a musicale last 
week at her villa, Beaulieu ; Miss Eustis sang 
and Mr. Leo Stern, the "cellist, played. 

A farewell picnic was given by Mrs. Her- 
man Oelrichs and her sister Miss Fair just be- 
fore their departure from San Francisco. 

Gen. and Mrs. Fred Pierson gave a recep- 
tion last week in honor of their son’s fiancée, 
Miss Susan Miles. 

Mr. Van Alen will give a country dance 
at Durfee’s tea house in Portsmouth on 18 
Sep. The guests will be taken out on coaches 
driven by members of the coaching club. 


GOLF 


Newport Golf Club.—The finals in the 
Newport golf tournament were played on 4 


Sept., when Mr. W. B. Cutting of the New- 
port Club won from Mr. H. M. Harriman of 
Knollwood. 


Scores. 
President's Cup, 36 holes. Match play— 
Morning. Out, In, Afternoon, Out. In, 
Cutting:......... a Ge: se osee 45 46 
Harriman........ 29 41 Harriman....... 44 
Cutting. Harciman, 
Bi cas sveseescsdehwnt 160 157. 
Consolation Cup, 36 holes, Match play— 
Morning. Out. in, Afternoon, Out. In, 
Stillman,...... . @ go Sdiisman......... st 17 
Mauran......... 44 43 Mauran ...... 46 18 
Sullman, Mauran 
i erg Sy eee 1st 


Morris County Golf Club. — The 
fourth of the-trial tournaments for the Bal- 
lantine Cup was played at Morristown on 


Saturday. Mr. A. Tyng won with a 
score of 85, net. Mr. W. S, Shippen was 
second. Scores: 

Gross, Hndcp. Net, 
Ta Se ae 85 o 85 
2 SS See 86 4 82 
Wi gOS 6i0'-schdgcspees 98 12 86 
Ds ctib ca tanbebeee 106 18 88 
OE 129 rte) 89 
ee ee 100 10 go 
> Sh epee 95 5 go 
Louis Thebaud ............. 102 12 go 
C. B. Beckwith ............ 9 8 gi 
Mrs. H. P. Phipps ......... 118 27 gl 
iF * . yea 98 7 gt 
Charies Scribner ............ 106 15 gl 
B. L, Chandler... ...0...000 104 12 g2 
T. H, Mansen........... wee 500 8 g2 
WT is WOM’ cbcessesseses 97 5 gz 
Af. Se err gs 6 92 
cf eee 103 Io 93 
Miss Field coe oe cecres 529 16 93 
ff a eee -ooe 134 40 94 
rere rere 119 24 95 
pO ee ere 113 18 95 
S. Bh, Bittle ics os ce veces 110 15 95 
Rs We MOND cancccdse 66eiee 103 7 go 
A. Berry ......cseccecceseses 121 24 97 
fe, eae 107 10 97 
G. G, Frelinghuysen. ....... 123 25 
M. M. Van Buren........... 119 20 99 
TT. Bi RD oc isecc cscs 127 18 99 
J. M. CRAPMAR. cevcccss cece 117 1s 102 
| a oe 121 18 103 
BH. COMMER, 60. ccpcccccece ov 116 12 104 
Mrs. M. M, Van Buren...... 144 40 104 
B; W. Kuntze... :..../ 000. 121 15 106 
W.G. V. Sutphen.......... 110 ° 110 
BR. F.. Weebwend..cccccseses 157 45 112 


Westbrook Golf Club.—The open 
tournament of the Westbrook Golf Club is 
being held this week. 

Wed., 8 Sept.—Medal play round, 36 
holes, Best sixteen scores to qualify for 
Westbrook Cup; prize for best gross score. 

Thu., 9 Sept.—Match play rounds for 
Westbrook and Consolation Cups. 

Fri., 10 Sept.—Match play rounds for 
Westbrook and Consolation Cups. 

Sat., 11 Sept.—Final round 36 holes, for 
Westbrook Cup; final round, 18 holes, for 
Consolation Cup. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


St. Louis.—Sailing Wed., 1 Sept., Hon. 
Alvey A. Adee, Mrs Adee, Mr. and Mrs. 
H. A. Baldwin, Mr. John Farr, Major-Gen, 
Thomas H. Ruger, Mrs. Ruger, Miss Ruger, 
Mr. and Mrs, Franklin Torrey. 

Columbia,—Sailing Thu., 2 Sept., Dr. 
W. E. Bongartz, Mr. and Mrs. F. C. Dexter, 
Mrs. Sarah Drexel Fell, Miss Fell, Miss 
MacD. Fell, Mrs. L. C. Hay, Mr. Frederick 
R. Meigs, Mr. and Mrs. Geo. G. von 
Bergen. 


MADAME SEMBRICH 
O™ of the events of the coming musi- 


cal season will be the reappearance 

of Madame Sembrich in America 
after an absence of several years. The 
singer makes her rentrée at a grand orches- 
tral concert to be given at the Metropolitan 
Opera House on 26 October. 

When over here before Madame Sembrich 
won all hearts by the beauty of her voice and 
the charm and simplicity of her manner. I 
was therefore not surprised to learn that this 
artist had refused most flattering offers to 
remain in Russia, where she has just had 
such a phenomenal success, preferring to 
visit our shores again and renew her Ameri- 
can triumphs. 

Madame Sembrich is not only one of the 
most accomplished singers of the day, but she 
is a fine violinist,as well as pianist. It was 
at a concert in Cincinnati, I believe, that 








she created a perfect furor with her audi- 
ence by taking a violin from one of the 
orchestra and playing the obligato to the 
aria she was singing. Indeed it was as an 
instrumentalist that she first made her mark, 
for before she had reached the early age of 
six little Marcella appeared at a concert given 
in Temberg and performed solos on both 
violin and piano with marked success. 

Madame Marcella Sembrich was born in 
Lemberg, in Galicia, and seems to have in- 
herited her musical gifts from her father, a 
native of Poland and an excellent musician. 
He and his little daughter journeyed from 
place to place giving concerts and sharing a 
truly Bohemian existence. 

At the age of fifteen Madame Sembrich 
entered the conservatoire of her native town 
and began a course of studies under the guid- 
ance of Professor William Stengle. Subse- 
quently she went to Vienna to complete her 
musical education, and while there met Liszt, 
who prophesied a brilliant future for the 
young musician. It was about this time, 
however, that those interested in this young 
gitl’s career discovered that she was endowed 
with a voice of such remarkable range and 
sweetness that she was advised to seek Lam- 
perti, which she accordingly did, studying 
with that famous master at Milan for two 
years; after which she made her début, at 
the age of twenty, at the Royal Opera, 
Athens. From that period to the present 
time her career has been distinguished by a 
series of successive triumphs, both in Europe 
and America. 

The Royal Society of Milan has conferred 
upon her the diploma of honor, accompanied 
by a beautiful and appropriate gift; the 
Royal Conservatoire of Rome has also pre- 
sented her with a diploma of. honor and a 
gold medal, while the critical Parisians have 
quite succumbed to the beauty of her voice 
and her charming personality. 

Madame Sembrich is now resting, after her 
season at Covent Garden, before sailing for 
America, where, under the direction of Mr. 
Hirschberg, she will make a transcontinental 
tour of America, her first appearance taking 
place in New York, as has been said, on 26 
October, 
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A SOUTHERN ROMANCE 


He list of theatrical first nights, al- 
| though not long, betokens that the 
season has begun inearnest. Satur- 
day last, at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, was 
produced a dramatization of Dora Higbee’s 
popular novel, In God’s Country, the play be- 
ing entitled A Southern Romance. Leo 
Dietrichstein, who collaborated with B. B. 
Valentine in adapting the novel, acted the 
part of the hero, and Miss Katherine Grey 
that of the heroine. The plot turns on the 
love of the girl for a farm gardener, under the 
impulse of which she discards her betrothed. 
The complications that result afford oppor- 
tunity for effective dramatic situations, and 
these are improved most conspicuously in the 
last act. Mr. Dietrichstein is not as happy 
in the title rdle as he has been in other im- 
personations. ‘The acting, as a rule, is sat- 
isfactory and the play is charmingly staged. 


CHANGE ALLEY 


The annual Sothern At Home occurred as 
usual at the Lyceum Theatre, the date this 
year being the sixth of September. The 
play selected was Change Alley, a five-act play 
by Louis N. Parker and Murray Carson, who 
are pleasantly remembered as the authors of 
Gudgeon and Rosemary. The setting in 
Change Alley, so far as locality is concerned, 
is picturesque, The play opens in the hulk 
of aship on a beach; another scene takes 
place in the gardens of Sadler’s Wells ; still 
another shows Change Alley 


IN TOWN 

In Town, the London success of some years 
ago as well as successful there also quite re- 
cently, was presented by the Gaiety Company 
at the Knickerbocker Theatre on Monday 
evening. It is a musical comedy, and as one 
of the acts introduces the greenroom of a the- 
atre there is ample opportunity for specialty 


business, and the Gaiety people can be’ de- 
pended upon to improve such an opening to 
the full in the way of song and dance. 

Misters and Bachelors figure in several of 
the titles of plays now running ; there is The 
Good Mr. Best at the Garrick, and on Mon- 
day evening the Bijou Theatre was opened 
with The Wrong Mr. Wright, the leading 
rdle being played by Roland Reed. The 
story of the play is that of an elderly bache- 
lor who pursues a defaulting clerk, and who 
in order to further his scheme assumes the 
name of Wright. The clerk in order to 
elude arrest also assumes a name, and it is 
also Wright. The ensuing misunderstand- 
ings and predicaments constitute the fun of 
the piece. 


A BACHELOR'S HONEYMOON 


A Bachelor’s Honeymoon is not a bachelor’s 
honeymoon at all; it is not even the first 
honeymoon Mr. Bachelor has spent, that gen- 
tleman having been married before, and being 
the unhappy possessor of three amazingly silly 
young women as daughters. 

Mr. M. A. Kennedy as Mr, Benjamin 
Bachelor, who has hastily married a young 
lady known on the stage’ as Juno Joyce, ana 
who spends his honeymoon in attempting to 
keep the fact of his marriage from his sister, 
who is his moral as well as financial guardian, 
is versatile and amusing. 

Berenice Wheeler as the bride proves her- 
self to be as clever as her husband by the 
various explanations she offers his sister when 
that maiden lady arrives on the scene. Mr. 
W. J. Ferguson, as a very busy man, and 
Mr, Albert Bruning, as a German physician, 
add greatly to the complications and merri- 
ment of the piece. 

While the Bachelor’s Honeymoon was not 
a very happy one, judging by the reception it 
received at Hoyt’s Theatre Monday evening 
it is likely to prove a long one. 

The forgoing include all the plays for the 
week that are new to New York, The 
houses that opened earlier in the season ap- 
pear to be doing good business. 

Daly’s has the Circus Girl. 

At the Herald Square The Girl From 
Paris continues to win admirers and pence. 

A Contented Woman is at The Grand 
Opera House. This play will be remem- 
bered as one of Hoyt’s successes. 

A Stranger in New York, by Charles 
Hoyt, is announced for production at the 
Garrick on 14 September. 

The Whirl of the Town, which was the 
all summer attraction at the Casino, is to 
have its one hundred and twenty-fifth per- 
formance on the 22 September. 

Secret Service has its final date at the Em- 
pire on 18 September, 


AT THE THEATRES 


Academy of Music—8.15, Nature, 

Bijou—8.15, The Wrong Mr. Wright. 

Casino—8.15, Whirl of the Town, 

Daly’s 8.15, The Circus Girl, 

Empire—8.20, Secret Service. 

Fifth Avenue Theatre—8.20, A Southern Ro- 
mance. 

Fourteenth Street—8,10, Shall We Fo:give Her? 

Garrick—8.15, The Good Mr. Best. 

Grand Opera House—8, A Contented Woman, 

Harlem Opera House—8.15, Capt. Impudence, 

Herald Square—8.15, The Girl from Paris. 

Hoyt’s—8.30, A Bachelor's Honeymoon. 

Knickerbocker— 8.15, In Town. 

Lyceum—8, Change Alley. 

Manhattan—8 15, What Happened to Jones, 

Murray Hill—8.15, Confusion. 

Star—8.15, The Privateer. 

Keith's —Continuous Performance. 

Manhattan Beach—Sousa’s concerts and Paine’s 
fireworks. 

Proctor’s-—Variety. 

Casino Roof Garden— Vaudeville. 

Pleasure Palace— Vaudeville. 

Olympia Roof Garden— Vaudeville. 

Koster & Bial’s Thirty-fourth Street—Variety. 

Eden Musee—Concert, cinématograph, wax- 
works, 





Those who look for the arrival of 
Vogue regularly every week, should sub- 
scribe for it in advance, either directly to 
the bead office, 154 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, or through a newsdealer. Only 
enough copies to cover actual demands 
are supplied to newstands, and copies 
are often unobtainable. Subscribing re- 
moves this contingency. 
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FEDER’S BRUSH SKIRT PROTECTOR is NOT a brush, and it has been 
decided to emphasize this fact by the use of the additional distinctive 


trade-name, Pompadour. So please hereafter ask for 


FEDER’S POMPADOUR 
SKIRT PROTECTOR ( 


(Covered by United States and foreign patents) 
when you want the original, reliable, incomparable dress edge that is so 


soft and clean, and yet so firm and durable. 


Feder’s Pompadour 


is the most attractive, most fashionable, and most refined in the world for the bottom of the 
skirt, an embellishment to any dress, and far superior to all braids, velveteens, leather, rubber, 
cords, etc. It is a demonstrated success, and is recommended by almost all Notion Depart- 
ments. It is easy to put on and just as easy to remove from a worn-out skirt and to put 
on to new one, being almost indestructible. 











Important—In buying Pompadour binding, take notice, for your protection, that the name 
Feder’s is stamped on every yard, 


At all Dry-Goods Stores, or write to 


J. W. GODDARD & SONS, 98-100 Bleecker St., New York 
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| A better Cocktail at home than is W orld’s Columbian Exposition. 


A. served over any bar in the world 
Jitite THE CL E, TWYEFFORT 
atl 
teed 
| UB ) MAKERS OF MEN’S CLOTHES, 


| COCKTAILS 253 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


We desire to announce our exhibition of | ia » ; 
Miniature Costumes, both Ameri- | MANHATTAN, MARTINI, prea emma 





can.and Foreign made, at the WHISKEY, HOLLAND GIN, 
8 , TOM GIN, VERMOUTH and YORK 


Thousands have discarded the idea of try- 
ing to make their own cocktails, having 
New York Parlors become convinced that they cannot equal 
the **Club’’ brand. Millions will when 
907 Broadway, cor. Twentieth St. they have simply given them a fair trial. 





iF % 
few SUITS C 
of 
Shetland, Homespun. 
Tattersall Waistcoat. Highland Spats. 





“Oh My! Oh My! 
What do I Spy?” 


Whitman’s 


CHOCOLATES AND CONFECTIONS 


attract everybody—make those eat 
sweets who never ate before, while 
connoisseurs and candy-wise people 
want no others. Sold everywhere. 
Ask for them. 


WHITMAN'S INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE is perfeet 
in flavor and quality, delicious and healihful, Made in- 
stantly with boiling water. 

STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 1316 Chestnut St., Phila. 
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from September 13th to 25th inclusive. 
You are cordially invited to attend. 








Dressmakers Will Please Note 


that during these Exhibitions we shall 
be prepared to give FULL INSTRUC- 
TIONS FREE in the use of 
FEATHERBONE, the same as at any 


other time. 





Other Exhibitions later : 


7 Temple Place, corner Tremont, Boston 
Sept, 27-Oct. 2. 


IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR! 7S" — eds Heenan 


or Ur or 
F G ay Bleached Hair, 702-718 Marshall Field Annex Bld., Chicago 


Clean, odorless, lasting. It October 19-22. 
does not containan atom ot 





Ragged Edge 


comes sooner to the shirt that’s 
made of poor material. When 
you buy a Neglige shirt or laun- 
dered shirt of fancy pattern, 
make sure that the material was 
made b 


Mount Vernon Mills. 
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; ill ; 
the scalp, and baths do mot af. W Featherbone Co TheseCocktails are made of absolutely pure " ' 
wy Sh ie emai arren cater ? and well matured liquors and the mixing The highest quality, the fastest 

a vu je . : 

RY for the Fak en accoust of Three Oaks, Mich. |) ©4¥a! to the best cocktails served over any colorings, the best designs are 
Seven qstece exver all chases. bar in the world. The proportions being ac- found in these goods, 4 
Price, $1.50 and $3.00. : ate lis a a Phi curate, they will always be found uniform. A book about shirt buying 
Ne, 5, Mink. AVOID ATIONS sent free for the asking. 

No. 2. Dark IMIT 















MOUNT VERNON MILLS, 
Philadelphia. 

















Brown. Sold by Dealers generally, and on the Dining 
yt , a and Buffet Cars of the principal railroads. 
No. 4. Chest. THE CENUINE 7 ~— ane eRe.» ate eae. ¢? 
™" , 39 Broadway, N. Y. artiord, nn. 
“ “Schestnut JOHA NN H OF F S 20 Picadiily, W. London, Eng. ? 
0. 6. Gu 2 - 
wo. 7, Bignde. MALT EXTRACT 
" Blonde Ld NK USED ON THIS PAPER 
We make ap- , 
Specialty and assure privacy. F LESH A ND BL 00 ~ FAIR WOMEN FROM VOGUE San 
eddalgn ern ae A collection of portraits of ladies originally published JAENECKE BROS. & 





in Vogue. Sent, postpaid, on reMipt of price, $3.00, FR. SCHNEEMANN. 
by Vogue, 154 Fifth Ave., New York. NEW YORK. 











292 Fifth Avenue, New York 


(Between 3oth and 31st Sts. ; take elevater ) 
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Ocially it has been the custom to regard the spinster as a 
detrimental ; but it was supposed, when it came to the 
matter of careers, that the spinster was in every way as 

desirable as the winsome maiden or the fascinating widow. 

According to some critics, this is a mistaken view, wiseacres 

having brought the serious charge against the woman college 

professor that she is subversive of the family and hence un- 
desirable as a factor in the life of the college girl. 





It seems incredible that the spectacle of spinsters engaged 
in the somewhat monotonous work of elucidating knowledge 
problems should appeal so strongly to the interest of girls as 
to wean them from thoughts of cavaliers and babies and homes 
of their own, but this is the charge gravely transmitted by a 
serious minded woman—herself a spinster—to a periodical 
noted for its gravity and its severely critical tone. The 
celibacy of a very large part of the women professors, it is 
claimed, tends to develop a coldly virginal atmosphere in 
which it is not possible for the ideal of wifehood and mother- 
hood to thrive. Not that the spinster professors decry matri- 
mony, they ignore it and set up scholastic ideals¢ 


The alarmist has no practical remedy to suggest for this 
disturbing state of affairs. It is not possible to displace the 
spinsters and substitute wives and widows, but a chair of wife- 
hood and motherhood might be endowed and it be stipulated 
that the incumbent shall be a wife and mother. To insure 
the success of the department the professor should be a woman 
who was happy in both these relations, which proviso would, 
of course, make a choice difficult. A scientific investigation 
of matrimony, its cause and its effects, conducted without 
reference to such inventions as Cupid and romance would, it 
is to be feared, exercise a more deterrent effect on the students 
than the virginal example of the spinster professors. No 
candid professor would pretend that matrimony bore any 
relation to the pursuit of happiness. Presented scientifically, 
it could be explained as a duty to the race or a fine means for 
character development—in neither of which guises would it 
be likely to allure students. Outside of co-educational insti- 
tutions it is not possible to see how a collegiate atmosphere 
could be developed favorable to matrimony and motherhood, 
unless courses of romantic love stories should displace those 
studies in which problems of sex are not considered. 
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If the apprehensive critic were willing to trust nature and 
the influences of ordinary social intercourse, he would cease to 
concern himself and to worry others about the influence of the 
spinster professors. The danger for the individual and for 
the race appears always likely to be as it is now—too much 
and not too little marrying. 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 
Sie club has been heretofore cited as the 


greatest and most dangerous foe to 

domesticity, for there a man can find 
companionship or seclusion as he may prefer, 
excellent service and a good cuisine, his 
creature comforts being attended to with a skill 
and a consideration that leaves nothing to be 
desired. Even when convention demands that 
a man shall do his dining at home, as is the 
case when he marries, still the club affords him 
a refuge from the dull evenings at home, and 
he has not been slow to avail himself of its 
opportunities for having a good time. Wo- 
men have never ceased to bewail the club's 
separatist tendencies, and whenever possible 
they have shown their disapproval in very prac- 
tical fashion. 

* 

Keen eyed as woman generally is in matters 
that tend to make men happy or comfortable 
independently of association with women, it is 
surprising that she has not taken alarm at a 
new move in the direction of eliminating 
women as the factor in home making. Bache- 
lors have heretofore lived at clubs, or in hotels 
or boarding houses, and sentimental ladies 
have pitied them because they were supposed 
to miss the comforts of home. Now, whether 
because they object to being objects of pity or 
because they did truly pine for unrealized com- 
forts, the bachelors are beginning to set up a 
sort of cooperative housekeeping which has the 
merit of being economical as well as satisfac- 
tory gastronomically and otherwise. Two or 
three bachelors engage an apartment, and they 
either furnish it outright, contributing share 
and share alike, or they buy the necessary beds 
and pots, tables and easy chairs, on the in- 
stalment plan. The maid-of-all-work is of 
the masculine gender—preferably a well rec- 
ommended Chinaman. This form of mascu- 
line home independence is more of a menace 
to matrimony than all the clubs and finely 
fitted up bachelor apartments in existence. 
Men have been able to amuse themselves when 
single, the main drawback to the estate having 
been a lack of home environing. This want 
appears to be met by the new departure, and 
the outcome appears likely to be a large 
increase in the crop of bachelors. 


* 
* * 


It came about that owing to the failure of 
certain investments, a certain widow just turned 
thirty found herself compelled to self-support. 
Of fine physique and with an attractive face, 
she looked no older than her years, except that 
her hair was white. She had been farseeing 
enough in the days of her prosperity to perfect 
herself in shorthand, and when money-making 
became a necessity she began to apply for a 
position as stenographer. Her letters of ap- 
plication met with prompt acknowledgments 
and appointments for personal interviews ; but 
upon presenting herself at commercial house 
after house she was more or less bluntly told 
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that she was too old! that a young woman 
was wanted. Being a woman of a curious 
turn of mind, she investigated the subject of 
gray-haired women in business, and she dis- 
covered that there exists the strongest prejudice 
against employing them, whatever their age. 
Brown or black or blond tresses have thus a 
distinct commercial value. Reformers may 
admonish women to scorn the dyeing of whiten- 
ing locks, but their pleadings will fall on deaf 
ears so long as, socially and commercially, 
white hair is esteemed detrimental. 
Pia 

The passion fur notoriety is vulgar under 
any circumstances, but when applied to relig- 
ious matters it is odious beyond words. What 
shall be said of the taste or sense of fitness of a 
religious teacher who announces in the public 
prints that on a given date he will receive into 
his Oriental faith a certain titled lady, and he 
invites the general public to be present on the 
occasion, counting, apparently, on the herd’s 
vulgar curiosity about titled personages to draw 
a crowd. 


* 
* * 


The status of the negro is apparently fixed 
for some time to come in a stratum consider- 
ably below that of his white neighbors. Laws 
may be framed giving the negro theatre, trans- 
portation and hotel equality, but custom and 
prejudice will nullify all such concessions in 
one way or another. The possession of tact, 
amiability, intelligence, ability, even, will not 
avail to elevate their possessor to a social level 
equal to that of the white person similarly 
qualified. How bitterly true this is was not 
long ago exemplified in the shock given to the 
faculty and students at a Northern girls’ col- 
lege when the fact leaked out that a certain 
markedly talented girl was the daughter of a 
negro. If the girl had been a leper the dis- 
gust and apprehension expressed could not have 
been more voluble or superlative as to degree. 
The instance is referred to just here for the 
purpose of showing that northern people no 
more than southerners are willing to associate 
with Africans. 


MADAME HELIOTROPE 


(Translated by Erizasetu Putten, from the Italian 
of Matitpe Serao) 


x ie latest fad of Luisa Cima was for the 
Japanese ; and this threatened to out- 
do all the other caprices to which the 

young woman in her insatiate desire for origi- 

nality had abandoned herself. Her penulti- 

mate extravagance had consisted in an im- 

mense, monstrous collection of post-stamps 

over which Luisa Cima had raved charmingly 
for a year, sending agents all over Europe, 
traveling herself, hunting stamps with the most 
savage ardor of the chase and returning victor- 
ious from furious struggles with rival collectors, 
more or less crazed like herself. Finally, she 
had tired of it, and declared that nothing is 
stupider than a collection of post-stamps, and 
whoever occupies himself with such is an idiot. 
Another recent fad had been mountain-climb- 
ing. Luise Cima had conquered her natural 
indolence, and dressed in gray, with iron- 
spiked boots, a stick with a ferule, blue eye- 
glasses, had scaled first the easiest hights, 
then the more difficult, had made her way 
over rocks and glaziers, had slept in many Al- 
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pine shelters and inscribed in her notcbook 
one of the most perilous ascents, that of the 
Grandes Jorasses on Mont Blanc ; after which, 
having returned to her hotel with her face ex- 
uviated by cold and her eyes inflamed with 
ophthalmia, she laid aside forever the alpin- 
stock and declared herself a dweller of 
the plain. She did live normally like other 
women fora couple of months later, and ex- 
istence all at once appeared to her the most 
oppressive, insipid and colorless of things. By 
good luck there came to save her from vulgar 
monotony this sudden enamorment for Japan, 
which at once became excessive, as always 
happened with Luisa Cima’s intense tempera- 
ment and her imagination always ready for 
amiable and harmless crazes. 

It happened in this way: There returned 
from a voyage around the world a naval 
officer, Paolo Collemagno, a_ childhood 
friend of Luisa Cima, and among the other 
exotic gifts which he brought her was a gown 
of Japanese crépe. It was of a very pale blue, 
as if faded, and woven in it was a white and 
gray design of flowering sprays and of birds, 
very bizarre—as all that issues from the hands 
of the artists of the far East must appear to 
Europeans. The crépe gown was of Japan- 
ese form—opening in front like a dressing- 
robe, then crossing on the breast with revers ; 
then opening a little near the feet and hanging 
ina narrow rounded train behind. It was 
gathered in at the waist with a wide sash that 
went twice around the person and tied behind 
ina great bow. But the most enticingly 
strange things were the sleeves—large, of a 
shape between square and three. cornered that 
lifted like wings, showing all the bare arm ; 
then falling, covered the hands to the finger- 
tips. As soon as she received the crépe 
gown, Luisa Cima ran into her dressing-room 
to try it on; she found it unlike any other 
dress and therefore fascinating in its original- 
ity. She reappeared before Paolo Colle- 
magno all rosy with joy, made him three or 
four courtesies, and anxiously inquired if she 
did not look like a perfect Japanese. 

Now Luisa Cima was a woman of medium 
hight, while the Japanese are small; she had 
long, slender feet, while the Japanese feet are 
short and broad ; she was pale but not at all 
sallow ; she had large eyes, well opened, not 
oddly slanted at the corners beneath the 
curiously arched brows. Really there was 
nothing Japanese about her, except her black 
hair. But Paolo Collemagno found her so 
charming in her sudden falling in love with 
Japan, sheturned about with such grace of 
movement that he did not hesitate a moment 
to swear to her that she was the loveliest 
creature that ever appeared in the suburbs of 
Yeddo in an evening festival—with shining 
black hair tied in large loops, stuck with pins 
and butterflies, carrying in the hand a stick 
and a paper lantern. Besides, at home and 
abroad, Paolo Collemagno had always had a 
partiality for the friend of his boyhood, Luisa. 

‘¢Paolo ! Paolo! find a Japanese name for 
me,”” she said, thrilling with her new fad. 

«¢I will find you one, don’t doubt,’ he 
said, laughing, taking the little white hands 
that peeped out from the great sleeves and 
kissing them. 

Luisa Cima found a name for herself. In 
the course of a fortnight, with the rapid ease 
which money gives, she had filled her house 
with all sorts of Japanese furnishing, useful 
and useless, mostly of mere ornament, for 














their fragility and their design are de luxe. 
The divans were covered with stuff embroid- 
ered with dragons and incoherent vegetation ; 
the hangings were of painted satin, where the 
crane—the fantastic yet familiar creature of 
the land of the rising sun—appeared every- 
where. Her tables, her shelves, every little 
ornament, every large bronze, every candle- 
stick or paperweight—all were authentic. She 
drank tea in an exquisite little porcelain cup 
and wrote upon paper that seemed like an un- 
breakable tissue. As for the crépe dress, Luisa 
Cima wore no other; and nothing could be 
more charming than to see, within the great 
wing-like sleeves, the round white arms. 
Paolo Collemagno, who, at each return, was 
still more fond of his friend, told her so ; and 
she, who loved him a little bit, liked to hear 
him, provided he talked to her about her dear, 
her beloved Japan. She would take Paolo by 
the hand and gravely lead him around to ad- 
mire the screens painted in water colors, where 
the pink flowers of the almond tree made an 
eternal spring ; the bamboo tables, the lacquer 
boxes for jewels and gloves, the great curved 
daggers or, rather, small sabres hidden in a 
sheath of delicately carven ivory, the immense 
vases where appear processions of little worth- 
ies of the far east, green, red and blue on a 
sea-green background, and small Satsuma 
vases, gold-dusted. 

“Do you like them, do you like them?”’ 
she asked him, in her dainty enthusiasm. 

He smiled, glad to have afforded her such a 
mild and interesting craze, and happy in seeing 
her happy, for he loved her more than he 
supposed. 

**¢ And the name, the name? ”” he asked her, 
following her amid that exotic array. 

‘¢ We shall find it,’’ Luisa Cima answered 
him. 

They found it together, the name. In the 
summer evenings, near the terrace full of fra- 
grant jasmines they read, seated side by side, 
Pierre Loti’s Japoneries d’automne. The 
author was a naval officer, and had left dear 
persons in his own country, yet he had loved 
the land of tiny women, yellowish men, and 
small houses that open and shut like a box of 
dominoes. And the book was sad, for the 
two nostalgias blended in one sadness; and 
Luisa and Paolo sometimes stopped reading 
and gazed at each other, overcome by the same 
melancholy. They loved a little, but did not 
say so; and it seemed still more delicious to 
them, in that freedom and solitude. Then 
they read Loti’s other Japanese book : Ma- 
dame Crysanthéme, a story of remote love, 
fine and melancholy—of a melancholy so sub- 
tle and penetrating that Luisa and Paolo read 
it the second time. And, seeing that many 
names of the little Japanese women are taken 
from those of flowers, Luisa Cima found her 
own—Madame Heéliotrope. The little pale 
purple-tinted flower, of a perfume sharp and 
caressing, the heliotrope was her flower. She 
signed herself by that name, and would not be 
called otherwise than Madame Heéliotrope. 
Yet when she heard herself called so by Paolo 
Collemagno, she at once became sad and mur- 
mured, in French, which had always been and 
remained her favorite language: ‘* Pauvre 
Madame Heéliotrope !°” 

Now it happened that Paolo Collemagno 
had become very much in love with her, and 
no longer able to keep silence had told her so. 
She had listened to this confession with 
mingled joy and sadness. She was, more than 
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formerly, in love with Collemagno. LEarlier, 
when they both were very young, she had not 
yielded to the growing affection for him be- 
cause a fiancé or a husband who must often 
depart and stay away for a long time did not 
suit her. She had even told him so. All or 
nothing, in love as in everything ; and he had 
been resigned, for his affection for her was not 








obtained long cruises ; while after a few years 
Luisa Cima’s political man died at Rome of 
fever, and Luisa Cima, who had been an ex- 
travagant but faithful wife, was a widow given 
up to a series of consecutive originalities but 
without lovers. Gradually, at each return of 
his, the relations between Paolo Collemagno 
and Luisa Cima had been strengthened, and 
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very powerful, and he adored his career. 
Luisa Cima had married, in a moment of en- 
thusiasm, someone who had appeared to her a 
man of immense political talent ; for she, just 
then, had a craze for politics. Had he suffered, 
he who voyaged in distant seas, when he read 
in some newspaper the announcement of that 
marriage? Who knows? He had asked and 
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only now, neither of them very young, he had 
spoken ardently to her of love. She loved 
him, too; she smiled, but her eyes were full 
of tears. 

**Cher Paul, Madame Héliotrope vous 
adore,’” she told him in her favorite French 
in which she was less timid of speaking of 
love. 






























She made with Paolo Collemagno a strange 
compact, without which she would never con- 
sent to love him. She had read in Loti’s 
Madame Chrysanthéme of the marriages which 
the navy officers celebrate with one of the little 
women with the small surprised eyes and the 
diminutive feet that cannot walk. The mar- 
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loved her very much, had always loved her in 
the bottom of his soul, and had dreamed of 
only her during his long voyages. He was 
weak, because he adored her and because she 
was irresistibly adorable, and finally, because 
he felt himself beloved. What man, for sake 
of a supreme recompense, does not accept any 











porary marriage would soon end, never to be 
reunited, nevermore ; she spoke of her future, 
without Paolo, with perfect frankness. He 
smiled and allowed her the caprice. When 
two love nothing can separate them, not even 
their own will; the compact would fall 
through. So Madame Héliotrope was the more 
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riage lasts throughout the stay at Nagasaki or 
Yokohama ; then, when the warship receives 
its sailing orders, the husband and wife sepa- 
rate, never to see each other again, without 
tears and sighs. This is the formulation of 
the romance of Loti, of so orientally sad a 
flavor. Half in jest, half seriously, she pro- 
posed the same thing to Paolo Collemagno— 
as if they were far away, in one of those min- 
iature houses of white wood, of which the only 
ornaments are a woven rug and a tea-chest. 
Half in jest, half seriously, he told her that she 
was not a pretty, silly little Japanese, to be 
taken and left after six months ; whereupon 
she was angry in earnest and declared that all 
was at anendthen. She felt herself Madame 
Héliotrope to her finger-tips; she would do 
as they did, or else nothing. Moreover—and 
here he understood that there was a secret 
pang in that compact—she did not wish to 
bind herself forever to a man who must go 
away and stay awaya longtime. Better take 
love lightly, then, as in Japan ; better arrange 
a little romance without a sequel. So, later, 
when the sailing orders should come, neither 
would suffer and each would preserve a sweet 
remembrance. 

Alas! he was weak and consented, for he 





terms whatever, with the secret longing and 
hope that the compact, by will of destiny or 
of his love, may not be maintained? He ac- 
cepted love as it was offered him by the deli- 
cious Madame Heéliotrope, wrapped in her 
crépe dress of a faded blue, with her beautiful 
black hair dressed high in heavy, shining 
loops held by butterfly shaped pins. He loved 
her too much not to accept everything from 
the beloved woman. The worthy priest who 
married them did not know that their vows of 
fidelity were to have a predetermined ending. 

How much time went by in that way in the 
house where the act of the far East created for 
him, who had voyaged there, a dream, a remote 
vision? Some time Luisa Cima kept the com- 
pact best, for she loved with greater conviction 
and depth, perhaps. The truth is that Paolo 
Collemagno, enamored as he was of Madame 
Héliotrope, did not fear his departure. He 
knew that the agreement to separate for ever, 
without g letter or tidings from each other, 
could not be maintained ; he knew that he 
should always love his first and last love near 
and far, and that he should return to her with 
all the ardor repressed in his heart sooner or 
later. No so Madame Héliotrope. She ap- 
peared perfectly convinced that their tem- 
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ardent, impassioned, devoted in the love that 
was soon to end, while Paolo Collemagno 
loved less, knowing that he must love forever. 
And the announcement of departure within a 
month was received by Madame Heliotrope 
with a mortal pallor as if life were failing 
her ; while Paolo Collemagno, although sad, 
was reanimated by a constant and invincible 
hope. During that month cette pauvre Ma- 
dame Héliotrope—as Luisa Cima called _her- 
self —showed an enervating sweetness, a 
nervous vivacity, asad and gloomy languor 
that reflected the alternations of a soul that 
suffered in its most inward essence. Pallid, in 
her dress of pale blue crépe, she remained for 
whole days beside Paolo Collemagno, without 
speaking to him, holding his hand, smoking 
now and then a cigarrette with opium to calm 
her nerves, telling him to be silent every time 
that he opened hismouth. He wished to talk 
to her of love, to tell her that the compact did 
not hold ; that he should carry with him her 
dear image far, far away ; that he should re- 
turnto her more loving than before, for he 
loved her for life and death. But as soon as 
he began this discourse, she was so much 
disturbed that Paolo did not dare to continue. 
Of the two she affected a mournful gayety or’ 


























a dreary iciness; while he had the simple 
sadness of one who suffers but is not without 
hope. Madame Heéliotrope kept her word. 
She neither wept nor sighed ; but her pallor 
was frightful in her fantastic dress of crépe 
that hung like a rag on her drooping figure ; 
and her poor arms hardly had the strength to 
raise themselves from the wide sleeves for a 
last embrace. ‘‘ Finil’amour! *’ she stammered 
as he disappeared from her sight. 

The voyage of the ironclad upon which 
Paolo Collemagno sailed lasted longer than he 
had supposed ; but in all the hours of peace 
and reflection he thought of the beloved 
woman left in his native Italy. The voyage 
was greatly prolonged. What matter? The 
man loved and was faithful, and the compact 
could not hold. He did not write to her for 
she would not have him write, but he loved 
her with his whole soul. He had no tidings of 





her for she would give him none, but he would 
find her on his return. But it was such a long 
voyage! On his féte day he had news. The 


little letter, written by a dying hand upon thin 
Japanese paper, said : ‘¢Cher Paul, cher Paul, 
cette pauvre Madame Heliotrope se meurt 
de vous 


* 
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A MASTER IN DECEIT 


(Concluded from Vogue of 26 August) 


Ou may talk about the coldness of our 
Northern natures. Well, he wasan ex- 
ception then. I never saw a man more 

deeply in love before. His was no love that came 
yesterday and leaves to-day. He adored her, not 
as an angel, but as his deliverer ; he loved her 
asawoman. She had become so much a part 
of his life, that to exist without her seemed an 
impossibility—a dream. The fire and passion 
of a hundred generations of Spanish ancestors 
seemed to have taken possession of him. 
Fancy, then, the poor fellow’s state of mind, 
when at Christmas time, while about to start 
to see her, he received a telegram from her 
brother telling him not to come ; sister sick ; 
nervous prostration. I will never forget the 
utter blankness of the man’s face as he rushed 


ful thing to see an infant cry in its tiny help- 
lessness ; a sad sight to behold a woman's tears ; 
but when a great strong man breaks down 
then it is that one chokes and wants to cry out 
in sympathetic agony. 

*« Well, I got him home and fairly lived 


with him for the next few weeks. 
of those weeks! Poor fellow, how he suf- 
fered! The one he loved better than the 
world, than himself, than his ambition (and 
that meant everything to him), lay at the point 
of death, while he was a thousand miles away, 
unable to do anything but wait. Sleep was 
almost an entire stranger to him, and night 
after night, on his knees, he begged his God 
to take his health and restore hers ; to destroy 
his happiness and peace of mind, if she might 
gain thereby ; yes, he even prayed for life 
itself to be taken away if only her's might be 
spared. And he meant every word he said. 


The agony 
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into my study and thrust the message before 
my eyes. ‘ Read it to me,’ he said—‘ once 
more, slowly.” Then he repeated each word 
over carefully with that horrid vacant stare that 
made metrembleforhim. At last relief came 
and saved his reason, for he suddenly burst 
into tears and sobbed likea child. It is a piti- 
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Anything, he thought, but to have her die, 
not knowing his love—ignorant of the good 
she had already done.** 

Everyone was listening eagerly to the man’s 
words. The monotonous sing-song of the 
negro roustabouts at work unloading a ship on 
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‘Continued from page 167) 
a neighboring wharf fell unnoticed on their 
ears ; the hoarse signals of two passing steam- 
ers came sweeping across the water through 
the stillness, but found no hearers; a fan 
dropped unnoticed by its owner to the floor. 

The professor waited a moment, then pro- 
ceeded more calmly: ‘She did not die. 
After two fearful months he heard from her— 
weak but recovering. The news came none 
too soon; for he had by that time settled 
down into an unnatural quiet. He couldn't 
have stood it much longer ; the strain was be- 
ginning to be felt here.’” He tapped his fore- 
head significantly. ‘‘A curious throbbing 
pain, dull but deep-seated, manifested itself, 
till he wondered if it would never cease. 

‘¢ He followed her that summer down here, 
where she had come to gather strength from 
the salt air, and spent three weeks of delicious 
pain in her society. He told her inadvertently 
one day that he was in love. She, in her kind- 
ness of heart, became much interested, and he 
was obliged to talk on, regarding the matter 
in a strictly impersonal way.”” 

«¢ Just like a man to put his foot in it,” 
muttered Mrs. Day, under her breath. 

‘¢ There was an element of comedy in it,”’ 
continued the professor, ‘‘for imagine him 
sitting up before her and singing her praises to 
her very face, and she unconscious of it all. 
She tried hard to comfort and encourage him, 
and was really anxious over histroubles. Right 
over yonder, at that end of the piazza, they 
used to sit, as the moon rose out of the water— 
there where you see the people promenading 
now. He has described the place to me so 
many times that I could almost pick out the 
exact spot where they sat. This grand night, 
the moonlight and all, reminds me of him, and 
I have been thinking about him all the even- 
ing.”” 

Some of the ladies looked about, half- 
startled at his sudden gesture, as though ex- 
pecting to see the couple in question seated 
there ; then, ashamed of their eagerness, smiled 
and looked at the speaker again. 

‘¢ He left here with his secret unconfessed. 
It had been better for him if he had settled 
matters for all time while he was with her, but 
he clung to the hope that somehow, some time, 
he could become in some degree worthy of 
her. He felt that he had, perhaps, one chance 
in ten thousand, but that he would not destroy 
that single chance by revealing himself prema- 
turely. He feels the same way to-day. It is 
that element of uncertainty, the continual 
worry and anxiety that is wearing him out 
even now. He must do something, and that 
right quickly ; he cannot remain in his present 
condition any longer ; he must find relief.”’ 

The professor's eyes, full of sympathy, wan- 
dered wearily off over the water as he went on 
more slowly, speaking more to himself than to 
those about him. 

‘¢ Yes, he must find relief. But it is com- 
ing soon, To night the poor fellow is dying ; 
to-morrow night he will be dead.” 

Miss Durant, who sat in the shadow with 
her head leaning against one of the huge piles 
of the wharf, gave a little startled cry at these 
words. ‘*Dead!*’ she exclaimed in alarm. 
«¢ What do you mean?”’ 

A small puffing tug, with one eye green and 
the other red, passed them in the moonlight, a 
noisome, curious thing, then on into the 
shade ; two barges that it was towing soon 
appeared, and with their dark hulls and masts 
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without a sail, seemed impelled by some in- 
visible, unnatural power—a fit accompaniment 
to the unearthly scene. The professor paused 
a moment before answering, as he watched 
them pass. 

«© Yes,’ he replied, ‘*dead. His old self 
will have died, and a new man, a man with a 
broken spirit, a vanished ambition, a some- 
thing lacking, as one born with a terrible in- 
firmity, will take his place. He promised me 
to try and be hopeful and wait until the 
twenty-sixth of August, the anniversary of the 
day they met. To-morrow is the twenty- 
sixth. If nothing turned up by that time he 
would then endeavor to forget her. If she 
only knew it, it is a terrible thing to be for- 
gotten by a man that has loved with such a 
love as his. That is all *’ 

‘¢Is that the end?’’ asked Mrs. Grant. 
‘¢ How disappointing. He hasn't even asked 
her yet.”” 

**No,”” was the reply. ¢* Remember, 
though, I warned you it would be a dis- 
appointing story.” 

They were all silent for a time, each busy 
with his own thoughts. Even Miss Parks was 
subdued and wondering if she could ever 
conquer a man with her eyes, who would love 
her as deeply as the man in question evidently 
loved someone, and as she looked up she 
caught the lieutenant gazing steadily at her 
in such a way that her blush was visible in 
the moonlight. 

‘‘ Thank you so much, professor,’ said 
Mrs. Day. ‘I know you have interested us 
all very much, and am glad to have my opinion 
championed in such earnest words, sad though 
they be. However, I hope that this case will 
be one grand exception, and that the poor boy 
(I know he would forgive my calling him a 
boy, if he heard me) will find something turn 
up, as you Northerners say. You know it is 
the unexpected that always happens.”’ 

«¢ You are very kind, I am sure,’’ answered 
the professor, ‘‘but your hopes in that direc- 
tion, I fear, will never be realized. My friend 
is a fatalist.”” 

The recital had impressed the party so that 
the remainder of the stories, somehow, lacked 
interest, the narrator even sometimes catching 
himself wandering from the point. Miss 
Durant was silent ; Mrs. Kirsche said nothing ; 
Mrs. Day mused. They all felt a little awe- 
struck, for they realized that they had seen the 
inward side of a sad love tragedy free from all 
conventionality ; that the door of a man’s 
inmost soul had been opened by a friendly 
hand a brief instant, and they had had a 
glimpse within, and with that glimpse they 
pitied him, while a feeling of sympathy welled 
up within them. 

When the last story was told an almost op- 
pressive silence seemed to fall upon the outside 
world. The music had ceased ; the lights in the 
casino were out ; even the ceaseless wash of 
the waves on the sand seemed stilled, while the 
flag at the fort, just visible around the end of 
the long piazza, drooped listlessly from its staff. 
** A glorious night !*’ they all said. ‘* Poor 
fellow !°’ they all thought. 

The party broke up at last into twos and 
threes. Miss Parks and the lieutenant saun- 
tered slowly to the other end of the pier; the 
chaperones talked in low voices. 

«« How he frightened me,’’ whispered Mrs. 
Grant, tragically. ‘I thought he meant that 
the man was really going to kill himself. Ugh! 
Horrible !”° 


, 








Miss Durant moved away alone to the edge 
of the pier to have one farewell look, as she 
explained, atthe wonderful panorama of sea 
and sky. The beauty of the night, or some- 
thing else, affected her deeply, for she stood 
motionless, looking tearfully out across the 
water. Presently she heard a light step and 
a voice, pathetic in its sadness, spoke softly in 
her ear. 

‘*Miss Durant—Helen—you have heard 
me to-night; the story was for you. It 
served to entertain these people, but it meant, 
oh, so much to me. Perhaps, though, you 
were only entertained. Pardon my presump- 
tion, you can hardly regard it otherwise. I 
am ready for your answer, knowing, alas, 
what it must be. Speak frankly and do not 
fear to wound me ; I love you too much for 
that. Wait a moment,’’ and he bowed his 
head as though to gather strength for the 
blow. ‘* Now I am ready.”’ 

‘For what?’’ the girl inquired without 
turning her head. 

‘*To hear you pronounce the word that 
will bring me the crowning disappointment of 
my life—far greater than you can even 
guess.” 

‘* Suppose—suppose—I cannot say it?”’ 
and the roguish eyes which held something 
unsual besides tears in their depths were 
turned full upon the man at her side. 

+ + ~ 

Long after the gathering on the pier had 
broken up the figure of a man could be seen 
pacing up and down the beach in the moon- 
light. He walked exultingly, and his glance 
was that of victory as he muttered: ** Am I 
a wizard? One can always count on a 
woman's sympathy for a man. It was a haz- 
ardous stroke, but it succeeded. Caaes 
Luckily the few facts fitted in with the rest of 
the story. ; Had I not loved so 
deeply I would not have lied so well.”’ 

William R. A. Wilson. 
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SCOTCH COLOR EFFECTS—MINUTE EXPLANA- 
TIONS OF THE NEW MODELS FOR COATS 
AND TROUSERS IN DIFFERENT MATE- 
RIALS—THE ATHLETIC MODEL 
POPULAR 


Abrics soft in texture, rough faced and 
brilliant promise to be the autumn fav- 
orites. The plaids will be the most 

popular, but mixtures are new and they make 
very fashionable looking suits. I prefer the 
plaids for the single-breasted sacks. Imagine, 
if you can, cloths wherein brown, blue, and 
green in innumerable shades are used as a 
predominating tone with the secondary scheme 
made up of reds, yellows and bright blues. 
Working the lighter lines over the heavier 
ones gives the warm suitings that a man can 
dress up to by avoiding strong contrasts in his 
haberdashery. 

The new sack suits are made with a short 
coat that has three seams in the back and 
no vent. The side pockets are inserted and 
have flaps. The collar is rather wide and the 
lapels peak high. The coat closes with three 
buttons. 

Waistcoats are made double-breasted with 
collar. The trousers will be cut about 
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eighteen or eighteen and a half at the knee and 
sixteen or seventeen at the bottoms. They 
hang straight, falling over the instep and fitting 
the foot about the heel perfectly. There will 
be two little wrinkles over the instep which 
will give the impression that the trousers are a 
bit long for the wearer. 

The shoulders of coats will be cut rather 
broad and square. The tailor will endeavor 
to make you look like a broad-shouldered, 
well-built fellow. The poor man with slop- 
ing shoulders and a long neck will have a hard 
time of it. It is essentially an age of athletics 
and our tailors are not at all stupid in catering 
to the demands of the day. 

Neither coats nor topcoats should be cut 
too loose. They must fit. The sack must 
fit the shoulders and arms perfectly. Then 
the coat has a rather full back. In coverts, 
the fulness in the back will be rather marked. 
Sack coats will be about twenty-nine inches 
long for a man of average hight, and the 
frock will reach just to the bend of the knee. 
All suits will be plainly finished. Do not 
permit your tailor to talk you into braid or 
embroidery. 

For evening dress the good old swallowtail 
withstands all assaults. The reformers have 
not, I am happy to say, been able to make any 
changes in our evening dress. The peaked 
lapel coat is now the most popular. The 
shawl or roll collar is not out of style, but I 
think that this coming winter will see the 
peaked collar the favorite. The coats are 
made of fine worsteds, but vicunas, Thibets, 
and Shetlands can be worn. The fine worsted 
suitings make up the ideal suit. I like the 
fabric because it is soft, and that insures a 
good fit and no stiff lines. The skirts will 
reach to the knee, and will be about five 
inches wide at the bottom. The collar of 
the coat will be very long, and the lapels will be 
edged to the buttonholes with silk. The shawl 
roll collars will be entirely covered with silk. 

Waistcoats will be single-breasted if of the 
same material as the suit, and double-breasted 
if of Marseilles or duck. 

And now for your stag dress. The dinner- 
jacket will be made of a fine worsted. It will 
be pocketless. The collar will be of the shawl 
or roll pattern covered with silk. The hand- 
kerchief pocket will be inside of the lining. 
It will be where it ought to be—out of sight. 
With this dinner jacket wear a black waist- 
coat preferably of the same material as the 
coat. Evening dress waistcoats will be cut 
with the U-shaped opening. It will be deep 
enough to show just two shirt studs. 

The new cravatings for autumn are simply 
exquisite. I have never seen such color, such 
quality, and—such prices. The new silks 
show the Scotchiest influence. The tartans 
and the heather mixtures run through every- 
thing. Inthe larger cravats, like the ascot, 
the makers now use quilted lining. This 
makes the cravat tie up well. In four-in- 
hands the silk is sewn at the edges, so that the 
cravat is reversible. Ties will be cut straight 
or with broad ends. The latter ties the but- 
terfly shape. For small cravats very bright 
colors may be used. Scarlets, greens and 
blues make the best grounds. The effects 
used in these grounds are after the old Mad- 
der school, and here we only find the colors 
that you will see in the old Bandanna hand- 
kerchiefs. 

In selecting four-in-hands you will have 
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three widths to choose from. There is the 
two inch, the one and five eighths inch and the 
two and a half inch. I prefer the one and 
five eighths. It is small, ties well, and then it 
gives one an opportunity to display the little 
bit of the shirt bosom that the high-cut waist- 
coat now exposes. In tying the bow bring 
the centre into a light knot and then spread 
the ends out. Do not be afraid to have the 
tie tightly drawn together. The four-in-hand 
should also be lightly tied. Let the aprons 
fall perfectly straight. In adjusting the ascot 
bring the ends high up before crossing, then 
cross so that the pin will be in about the centre 
of the space as outlined by your collar and the 
opening in your waistcoat. 





GLIMPSES 


THaT— 

London’s smart women are far and away 
ahead of swagger English officers in hat-tilting. 
It gives one a vertigo to meet more than one 
at a time. 


THaT— 

Parisian chic consists in a dashing one- 
sided rolling-up of the hat brim, with a grace- 
ful tilt to the opposite side, so as to show the 
trimmed-under brim as well as the prettily 
dressed head below. 


Don’ r— 

Wear white gloves and white shoes unless 
you have small hands and feet, unless you do 
not mind being disfigured. 


RuMOR sAYs— 

That ultra-smart Englishmen are to go in 
for seamless backs to their waist-coats. The 
Prince of Wales leads off in this new de- 
parture. 


MABEL : 

*¢ How well you are looking. What have 
you done for yourself ?*’ 

Enip: “Used up gallons of aromatic 
vinegar and water in sponging without 
drying.”” 


THaT— 

Black as well as white mousseline de soie 
gowns embroidered in gay colors are among 
the smartest worn at Deauville and Trouville. 


Now— 

Is the season when the stranger within our 
gates buys up ‘‘the very latest’’ in fabrics 
left over from last spring’s stock—left-over 
shoes, pointed shell combs, plaid hose, rain- 
bow-tinted pocket handkerchiefs and so forth. 





CULLED HERE AND THERE 


T is rather surprising, says an English edi- 
I tor, to hear from the lips of such an ex- 
perienced schoolmaster as the head master 
of Harrow, a denuciation of corporal punish- 
ment. Of course the question of flogging 
may be carried to excess, as it was in the past 
under the régime of men of the type of Dr. 
Busby, who was a terror to the Westminster 
boys of a generation long ago dead and buried ; 
but public school men are agreed that a cer- 
tain amount of birching is both necessary and 
salutary for the well being of a school. 


Houseboats on the Thames seem each sea- 
son to increase in size and in costliness of fit- 
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tings and appointments. Some of them may 
well be described as floating palaces. No ex- 
pense is spared in furnishing and decorating, 
and next year some of them will be lighted by 
electricity. A houseboat with only half-a- 
dozen bedrooms is now considered a mediocre 
affair, and anything less than a hundred feet 
in length must take second rank. There is at 
present moored at Datchet, England, a fine 
example measuring one hundred and twenty 
feet ; but a still more splendid houseboat sold 
at Tokenhouse Yard the other day must, it is 
said, be divided into two portions in order to 
get through the locks. One hundred people 
can be dined in its saloons, and everything on 
board is of the most complete and lavish de- 
scription. What it cost to build and furnish 
we do not know, but it sold for something 
under fifteen thousand dollars. This for a 
floating house which can only be used during 
a few months in the year ! 


Quite a new fad has sprung up touching the 
wedding ring which, losing its former simplic- 
ity, is now engraved, embossed and enriched 
with precious stones. The fashion for such 
ornamentation varies in different countries. 
In some stones are chosen by the fiancée which 
represent her name ; in others they are so ar- 
ranged that their first letters form a word, a 
date or a name, thereby giving a wide field to 
sentiment and imagination. But surely the 
plain gold ring rendered sacred by its antiquity, 
emblem as it is of the binding force of mar- 
riage (gold being an indestructible metal), is 
more suitable and in better taste, besides being 
used by rich and poor alike, than those more 
elaborate or more ornate. There is a kind of 
snobbishness if not a vulgarity in this departing 
from the time honored custom. 


The deadly nature of more than one com- 
pound used for the hair forms a curious feature 
of the history of toilet appliances. Hair dyes, 
especially such as are advertised to contain no 
lead, have been fruitful sources of lead poison- 
ing, and it is an open secret that the death of a 
very popular English lady of high rank, who 
was much regretted a few years ago, was 
brought about in this manner. She could not 
reconcile herself to becoming gray, and her 
husband had not only a rooted objection to the 
use of dyes but also to the smell of the par- 
ticular one which the lady in question was 
accustomed to employ. The result was that 
she had it thoroughly washed off every night 
before retiring to rest and re-applied in con- 
siderable quantity every morning. Her symp- 
toms were clearly traceable to lead poisoning 
when too late. Madame Musard, a famous 
Yanko-Parisian beauty, also died of the effects 
of a well-known and widely advertised hair 
restorer. This abominable mixture _ first 
affected the eyesight, then brought on mental 
disturbance and finally killed her. 


Men admire a lady’s gloves more than any 
other part of her dress. In what does their 
attractiveness consist? Because they show the 
true shape of a well-formed hand. Nicely 
fitting gloves are always in fashion. Then 
soft, glossy kid gloves are pleasant to the touch. 
Men like kid gloves on ladies’ hands with 
many buttons for fastening, because they dis- 
play the curve of the wrist to advantage ; and 
men prefer the color of the glove to contrast 
with that of the dress, because the beauty of 
a shapely hand is more prominent. Men ad- 
mire well-fitting gloves. 
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VIEWS AND REVIEWS 


WALTER BESANT 


** And one was master of the Thames from Lime- 
house to Blackwall 
‘* And he was Captain of the Fleet—the bravest of 
them all.”’ 
The Three Captains. 


Hen Walter Besant is taken in slowly, 
he has the fragrance and strength and 
savor of old wine. Drink it fast, 

and something is missed, for it has not the 
fierce flame of a strong liquor, nor the sparkle 
of champagne, nor the body of a heavy vin- 
tage. Sipped, its flavor is that of many times 
and many climates as, of old, vintners improved 
Maderia by sending it on a year’s voyage ; its 
odor is sweet and uncloying; and its glow 
little by little goes through the veins with a 
mild delightful exhilaration. The owner of 
the wine knows the value of time to take away 
the bite in the glass. There is no haste in it, 
in its distilling or in its serving. The decanter 
is of pattern antique, and even the glass stopper 
has a design familiarly old. 
«x 

Captain of the Fleet is Besant, but not of 
the fleet at sea. His are the ships at anchor 
in the harbor, or secure by hawsers to the 
docks of the Thames. And his heroes of the 
sea are sailormen ashore: Jack in his sweet- 
heart’s home, hard by the riverside, where in 
the evening comes from the holds of vessels 
unloading the odor of spice and bloom of 
Mediterranean ports; and above the sound of 
the voices of the sailormen is the creaking of 
harbor derrick chains as the buckets dip into 
the cargoes and lift to the waiting vehicles on 
the docks the treasures of other climes. 

*"% 

To Besant Jack ashore is far more lovable 
than Jack atsea. The Master of the Thames 
concerns himself little with the war of the 
vessel against the waves, or mutinies aboard 
or cruel captains or storms and wrecks. But 
once let the sailorman get his foot on the 
land, he is Besant’s own, and is saved from 
the pressgang, marched past the fatal public 
house straight to the cottage where, awaiting 
and hoping, sits she who sat with the same look 
in her eyes that Jack saw when he went away. 
And none but Besant can picture the meeting 
of the two. Who wants the proof needs but 
to dip into The World Went Very Well 
Then, where Jack Easterbrook, twice ship- 
wrecked, missing for two years and thought 
to be dead, comes home. He is in rags, his 
face is bronzed by storms, his hair and beard 
are long and unkempt. He stands in the 
lane and his father and sister pass him by on 
their way to church. The preacher, his only 
teacher for years, stops to give him almsas a 
sailorman in distress. And of the whole vil- 
lage only Bess, his sweetheart, knows him, 

*% 

Neither the Irish question nor theology nor 
the problem of the advancement of woman 
troubles Besant. His men are not ashamed 
of life nor afraid of death. They can be 
hospitable without a fear of a serpent in their 
homes, loving without furnishing a text for a 
clever novelist and manly without a thought 
of being heroic. The women are as simple 
as Nausicaa and as unashamed. 
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‘¢ There are girls who when we meet them 
on the street, pass us like the passing of sun- 
shine on an April day ; who, if we spend the 
evening in a room where they are, make us 
understand something of the warmth which 
nature intended to be universal, but has some- 
how made only special ; whom it is a pleasure 
to serve, whom it is a duty to reverence, who 
can bring purity back to the brain of a rake, 
and make a young man’s heart blossom like a 
rose in June.’ Of such are Besant’s women 
and to meet them is to take on a set of 
advisers for life. 


* 
* * 


It is out of fashion a bit to read Walter 
Besant now, and his two recent books—writ- 
ten since he became Sir Walter—are put 
forward by their publishers almost with an 
apology. As for the old ones, they accumu- 
late dust on the bookseller’s shelves, or lie in 
the four-penny box at his door. No one reads 
them unless it be some Engineer McPhee, 
“who reads Wilkie Collins and Charles 
Reade, and knows whole pages of Very Hard 
Cash by heart.’ The works of Stanley Wey- 
man, Marie Corelli, S. Levett-Yeats, et al., 
are multiplied by their own easy fecundity, 
stimulated by a public demand. We accept 
Monsieur D’ Auriac and Brigadier Gerard as 
real persons—‘* by Don Quixote out of Little 
Nell."” Meanwhile we miss the human 
humor of Herr Paulus, and the Golden Butter- 
fly goes out of print. 


Ghost 








DISAPPEARANCE OF THE MIDDLE-AGED—THE 
ART OF YOUTH SIMULATION CARRIED TO 
AN EXTREME—WHITE DOTTED 
MOUSSELINE DE SOIE—BLACK 
CHANTILLY IN LINON 


TOO OLD FOR LOVE, TOO YOUNG FOR VEN- 
ERATION 


: Re you not constantly amazed on ming- 
A ling in any smartly dressed throng at 


house orclub, casino or garden féte 
to find the great majority of women so young 
looking or trying to appear so? You fancy 
you are standing beside a woman not over five 
and twenty—when she turns,and you meet your 
old friend whose sons and daughters have been 
launched for several years, and more likely 
than not she has been a grandmother for the 
third and fourth time. The study of women 
of this generation is to defy the ravages of 
time and to live up tothe old saw—that a 
woman is as young as she looks. Middleage 
is no longer recognized, and as for old ladies, 
they are walled up somewhere ; no one ever 
catches a glimpse. Nothing has yet been in- 
vented to stop the march of years, but a thou- 
sand things have been to hide all traces of 
their accumulation. There is your wonder- 
working dentist, your fairy complexion 
maker, your figure developer or reducer, 
your hair dresser, with every device in chem- 
ical colorings—from blondes to brunettes— 
with a great choice of wigs or lesser ad- 
ditions. You have baths for strength and 
baths for beauty. You fence and take Del- 
sarte. You take ‘ rest cures” and mineral 
water cures; you have massage and mental 
healing; then come your manicures and 
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pedicures. This is followed by the best 
tailors, the best gown-makers, the best millin- 
ers, glovers, boot-makers, corset-makers, out- 
fitters in lingeries, jewelers, perfumers and so 
on through all the personal luxuries which 
wealth permits one to indulge in in order to 
cheat the old scythe-bearer as long as we pos- 
sibly can. Your world does not turn its back 
upon you because of the wisdom your years 
have brought you, provided you take infinite 
pains to hide all outward evidence of their 
increase. But you are much admired 
for fighting the enemy so cleverly. The 
result of all this is that when women can 
no longer keep this pace or when they refuse 
to attempt it by reason of their natural dignity 
of character or scorn for false pretences of 
every kind, there is nothing left them but to 
retire, to drop out of an existence which was 
perhaps well suited to their youth and prime, 
but out of tune with a finer and more serious 
maturity. 


SOME SMART GOWNS 


Beauty and youth smartly gowned always 
have been and will continue to be the object 
of public admiration when seen and of intense 
interest when described. A group of charm- 
ing women who may all lay claim to the dis- 
tinction of smartness are at this moment uncon- 
sciously giving a perfect picture of the elegance 
of the day in chic toilettes, and to be chronicled 
herein for Vogue's readers. You are to fancy 
a stately house surrounded by a park of lawn 
and trees, with a merry company spread on its 
piazza. The daughter of the house drives up, 
showing what a fine whip she is by the neat 
turns she has made. Miss G » 4 piquante 
brunette, graceful in every movement, pos- 
sesses a charming figure. She is wearing a 
white dotted mousseline de soie with a white 
silk slip, the skirt supplemented with another 
diaphanous one. Two deep flounces matching 
the skirt, both sloping slightly toward the front, 
the upper one finished off by a ruching in pink 
mousseline de soie in two shades. A round 
bodice of mousseline de soie plissé, built over 
pink silk has in front a deep yoke, which on 
the left is elongated into a narrow strap to the 
belt, which would be very ugly were it not 
that a pink ruching trims the bottom of the 
yoke, and follows on the left to the belt line 
and then at the bust a second ruching joins it 
and is carried up to the shoulder seam—an 
exceedingly pretty left-sided trimming. The 
bodice is belted in with black satin having a 
bow on the left. 

Crumpled sleeves draped at the top are 
simply made. A white neck band lined with 
pink silk has mousseline de soie frills at- 
tached at the back. On her head a charm- 
ing black tulle toque enwreathed with lilies-of- 
the-valley and foliage. White gloves. 





CHARMING IN GRAY 


Very smart was Mrs. L ina gray lace 
figured mousseline de soie built over gray silk, 
the front of the skirt having two rows of cream 
lace insertions slightly gathered and then let in 
transparently in two points falling no further 
than the knee, then rising to horizontal lines 
in the back. A round bodice of white silk, 
the lower half laid in bias cross folds of white 
mousseline de soie, fits to peffection and 
fastens on the side. A closed boléro match- 
ing the skirt—and a very short one—reaches 
bust line only, is crenelated in large squares at 
the bottom. Lace neck band mingled with 





























white mousseline de soie folds and frills. 
Black satin belt. Gray chiffon hat of an ex- 
quisite silvery gray shirred and trimmed with 
several French plumes—and be it understood 
that fhe quality of the feather is the making of 
the hat. A parasol in Persian brocade, with 
its stick of white and colored enamels, elabor- 
ated on the handle with a cabochon emerald 
head. 


LINON COSTUME 





Mrs, P , driving up just then, always 
ultra smart, is wearing a maize-colored linon 
over silk to match. The skirt, a marvel of 
hand-work, has its entire front from belt to 
hem incrusted in transparent black Chantilly 
lace, a design of poppies with stems and foliage 
gracefully disposed. The same design con- 
tinues around the bottom of the skirt in irregu- 
lar perpendicular branchings. A round décol- 
leté bodice, the linon inset with a more dimin- 
utive design, matching the skirt and flatly 
outlining the figure, but draped up to the bust 
in front. A high white mousseline de soie 
chemisette, finely tucked, covers the shoulders, 
while plissés give the proper finish and are 
massed on the shoulders for epaulettes to the 
sleeves, which match the chemisette, but are 
simple transparent mousquetaires, very much 
crumpled with soft drapery over the hand. 
White neck band, with plissés at the back. 
A black tulle hat, rolled at one side, with soft 
waving paradise plumes, has a half-wreath of 
green and white orchids most becomingly ar- 
ranged on the side of the head, against the 
blackest and glossiest of hair, dressed to per- 
fection. 


COSTUME OF WHITE FOULARD 


Mrs. W » in one of her Paris gowns 
of white foulard, with gigantic bluets, long 
stems and foliage, showing wide. fields of 
white, is one of the women whose hight is 
perfection for a design of that character. A 
dark blue flounce of mousseline de soie plissé 
finishes the bottom of the skirt effectively. 
A close-fitting double-breasted bodice seems a 
refreshing change, with its enormous revers of 
cross-tucked blue mousseline de soie, having 
a Paris point lace, outlining the edges. The 
bodice closes on the side with a very large 
emerald button, and the green velvet belt has 
its bow drawn up on the bodice under the 
button. Small chemisette of Paris point, with 
velvet and lace neck band, mingled with blue 
plissés at the back and the same plissés at the 
wrists of the foulard sleeves, which are simply 
draped at the top. White horse-hair hat ; 
white plissés of tulle, with a profusion of 
small pink roses and foliage. White silk par- 
asol, frilled inside with plaited rufflings, match- 
ing its outside flouncings. White enameled 
stick, gold and turquoise studded handle. To 
these charming toilettes one must add the per- 
fection of gloves, of shoes, hose and exquis- 
ite petticoats, which remain in fixed relation 
for each gown; and then comes the right 
choice of jewels for the dress and the occasion, 
so that things visible and things invisible are 
beyond criticism. One of the season’s most 
becoming accessories is the mousseline de soie 
and glacé silk collar cape in plissés and frills 
—-all fluffiness when worn if the breeze blows 
up in an afternoon drive. Some of these dainty 
neck wraps have extremely long ribbons, 
which, after the bow at the neck is tied, are 
drawn around the waist and tied as a sash, the 
ends hanging down the back. 








VOGUE 


AN INTERMEZZO 


He big hotel was brilliantly lighted from 
top to bottom. It was the hight of 


the season, and except that there was no 
dancing going on, no one would have ever 
known it was Sunday night. Outside a terri- 
ble storm was raging. The surf was being 
dashed up against the very window panes, and 
the wind was howling in a way that made one 
think of November and shipwrecks,and hasten 
back into the light and cheerfulness of the 
hotel. Pretty women in dinner costumes 
were standing and sitting around, a great 
many of them a trifle disappointed at this un- 
looked-for weather which had concealed the 
moon and made the hidden corners and nooks 
of the great porches inaccessible. A man 
came down the steps into the office. He was 
evidently going to leave, and was a very no- 
ticrable figure in his grey tweeds, among the 
seambre dress clothes of the other men. He 
bud a worried look and spoke very absently to 
two or three of the women who bowed most 
impressively to him. 
‘«It is a shame his leaving right in the sea- 
son,’’ said one very pretty girl to another. 
‘Isn't it, and he is so stunning and so rich. 
They say it is all on account of that Mrs. 
Jackson, who is so haughty and grand to 
everyone else.”” ; 
Jack Campbell evidently did not mind what 
they or the rest of the world thought, for leav- 
ing his bags and sticks at the office he called a 


bell boy and asked him where Mr. Jackson © 


was. The boy grinned and answered ‘* down- 
stairs, sir,"’ and Jack Campbell turned with a 
sinking heart to go and find him. 

It was just as he feared. Down in one of 
those little rooms, whose glazed windows keep 
out all curious eyes, sat Bob Jackson with a 
lot of men, drunk and playing polker. He 
was losing heavily. Jack hesitated. He 
must see Marjory and alone that night and in 
the next hour, as his train left at 12, but he 
could not leave Bob in that condition without 
one trial. So he walked around and speaking 
to two or three of the men as he passed he 
leant over Bob's chair and whispered, ‘* Bob, 
old man, Marjory wants you; come upstairs 
with me, you have lost enough for one night.” 
But Bob was just drunk enough to be stub- 
born, and seeing further efforts were useless 
and his precious moments were flying by, 
Jack left the smoke-filled, heated room and 
went upstairs again. Where was Marjory? 
He walked from one drawing room to another, 
looked into all the little nooks and corners. 
She was not to be found. Surely she was not 
outside a night like this. But he would go to 
her favorite corner, in the great stone arch, 
near the ball room. As he felt his way along 
in the darkness to the great arch the spray was 
dashed ‘all over him, and the flashes of light- 
ning showed an angry sea. 

‘« Marjory, are you there,’” he called. No 
answer. His heart sank for a moment, but 
he pulled out his match box and struck a 
match. Yes, there she was standing in the 
corner, her black dress and heavy cape wet 
with the spray, her beautiful hair blown into a 
thousand curls back from her forehead, and 
her white face unspeakably tragic in its ex- 
pression. Jack went closerto herand drew her 
around the corner where the noise of the waves 
was not so great. ‘* Why did you not answer 
me,’” he asked as he took her cold hands 
and rubbed them up and down in his own. 
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*« Because I thought it would be better for 
both of us if you went away, not finding 
me,”” she answered. 

“And did you know me so little as to 
think I would leave without finding you?*’ 


‘«Where is Bob,’’ she asked. ‘ Playing 


cards? Drunk? Yes.’’ A shiver passed 
over her. Jack knew too well what that 
meant. He had spent several nights with 


Bob Jackson drunk, and knew what it was 
for a proud, sensitive, high strung woman to 
endure. At the thought of her horrible future 
and loneliness, all his good resolutions van- 
ished. 

‘*You must listen to what I have to say to 
you to-night. Go with me. You are all 
alone. Your life is too horrible to think of. 
You are miserable, unhappy, nervous, We 
will go far away where no one knows us and 
where I shall live just for you. Every wish 
of yours shall be fulfilled almost before you 
utter it. I shall be home, husband, parents, 
everything. Come, we are young now, and 
the blood courses quickly through our veins, 
and we are capable of loving and being loved 
in every sense of the word. You teil me to 
wait, wait. Come now, sweetheart ; you know 
so far as money goes, I have more than both 
of us can spend. Can't you trust your life 
with me, who has been so faithful and who 
has asked for so little all these long months— 
satisfied with the tips of your fingers because 
you so wished it? Come, no one will know 
until we are miles away, and I will spend my 
life in your service."” 

He stopped, waiting breathlessly for his 
answer. Drawing back and resting herself 
against the granite railing, with one hand on 
his shoulder and her great eyes looking into 
his, she answered as she had answered so often 
before : 

‘<Jack, dear, don’t tempt me. Don't 
make my life too absolutely unbearable for 
me, by picturing what my life could be with 
you. You know it is absolutely impossible. 
You know it would be wrong, dreadfully 
wrong, and not all the pure consecrated love 
of a lifetime could make it right. And think 
of being shut away from all home ties. You 
would get tired of being away from your 
people, your friends, your clubs. You would 
want, as you grew older, a home, a recognized 
wife to receive your friends. Suppose,’ and 
her voice faltered, ‘* suppose there were chil- 
dren, would you not live in dread of the day 
when they would reproach you for having no 
right to bear your name? No, Jack, there is 
enough trouble and unhappiness in this world 
without bringing any more into it.”’ 

‘« But, my sweetheart, my sweetheart,’ he 
broke in, ‘* how can you live your life out— 
all alone? You have said I must leave you— 
I who would be of some little comfort to you 
day by day, and you send me away because 
of idle gossip. Is it right, is it fair, that you 
should break your heart here and I mine 
thousands of miles away? And I may not 
even write to you. But swear to me, Marjory, 
that if anything happens, if any trouble comes, 
you will send for me. Marjory, I simply 
cannot go and leave you. Heavens, if you 
knew what it means for me to go and leave 


you! Sometimes I think I shall just goto the 
devil. At any rate, I can forget for the time 
being.”” 


‘* Hush, Jack, you are not talking like the 
true, noble-hearted man that you are—the 
man who has saved and strengthened all 
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the good left in me during the terrible dark 
days, when it did not seem as if there was any 
use trying to save anything But listen, our 
favorite music for a farewell—don’t you think 
that will bring good luck?’’ And above the 
noise of the wind and waves they could hear 
the pathetic heart wringing strains of the In- 
termezzo from the Cavallaria Rusticana which 
the band was playing. 

Amid the roar of the storm and the almost 
sobbing music, he left without a word more. 
As he turned the corner, by a flash of light- 
ning he saw her clinging to the post, and, 
strong man that he was, sobs of anger and de- 
spair and rebellion shook him as he found his 
way down a private stairway to where his cab 
was waiting. 

x * * 


Six months later Jack Campbell walked into 
his banker’s at Tangiers and asked for his mail. 
It had been three months and more since he 
had received a letter. He had been in the in- 
terior, pig-sticking and hunting and seeing the 
life and customs of the natives. As long as 
she did not write, what did he care for letters ? 
He was not happy, but he was almost content 
to ride and walk, day after day, until so ex- 
hausted that his sleep would be absolutely 
dreamless. He had made quite a name for 
himself among the natives and the English in- 
habitants as a man of boundless energy with 
iron constitution; so there were many to 
speak to him as he gathered the big pile of 
letters and walked over to the club, where 
several men were waiting for him. 

«¢ Well, Campbell, evidently you have none 
of the fair sex among your correspondents,”’ 
laughed one young fellow, ‘*as you seem in 
no hurry to open any of your letters.” 

*¢ You are quite right, Johnson,’’ answered 
Jack ; ‘‘absolutely nothing interesting.” 

He sat down and lighting his pipe proceeded 
to look over the envelopes. ‘* Why, here is 
one from Billy Thornton. I will read that, and 
can probably give you all some very recent 
N. Y. News.*’ He opened and read three or 
four pages ; suddenly he exclaimed: “ Heavens! 
and all this time I did not know it.”’ 

** What is it, Jack, old man?’” inquired his 
friends, ‘* can we do anything for you?”’ 

‘¢I must go home at once—can you, will 
you find out when I can get that Southern 
steamer passing Gibralter?” 

He was evidently so much worried that the 
men left him, and Johnson went to hunt up 
the steamer. Jack read over and over the few 
lines which meant so much to him. 

‘« Among other pieces of news,’’ the letter 
ran, **I don’t know whether it could be called 
good, bad or indifferent, I must tell you of 
Bob Jackson’s sudden death. It happened 
about ten days ago, and everyone is talking of 
it. He was beastly drunk, and as usual was 
flourishing a pistol around, threatening his 
beautiful wife, when he slipped, fell—the pis- 
tol went off and shot him through the stomach. 
He died a few hours later in great suffering, 
mourned by none. She has gone to her people, 
and I hear is simply used up, physically and 
mentally.”” 

The letter was dated 10 October. He had 
been dead nearly four months. Why had she 
not written? Could she be ill? Jack was in 
a state of nervous anxiety for the next ten or 
twelve days until he landed in New York. 
His friends were kind, and he secured a cabin 
on the already crowded boat, and it made 
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unusually fast time across, but he counted 
every hour and every moment. When he 
reached New York he found the house closed 
and learned that she had really been seriously 
ill and had been taken South. In answer to 
his letter and telegram she wrote him, telling 
him that she had been ill but was improving 
rapidly—that under no circumstances must he 
come to see her for six months longer. That 
was February, so Jack lived in letters until the 
following August, when they met for only a 
week or two and she went abroad for another 
six months ; but they understood one another 
and were very content. In June they were 
married very quietly, and when Jack asked her 
where she would like to spend the first part of 
their honeymoon he was not surprised that 
she selected the place where they had parted, 
as they feared forever, two years before. The 
wedding took place at noon, and they reached 
the hotel in time for dinner. The house was 
almost empty, having only been opened about 
a week. ‘The servants and music had arrived, 
however, and it was much pleasanter than in 
the season. After dinner Jack left her fora 
few moments to get a cigar. When he re- 
turned he found her gone. He immediately 
made his way to the great stone arch. How 
much had happened in the two years, and 
what a difference in the two nights! The 
ocean was as calm as a lake under the brilliant 
light of the full moon. 

Jack stepped softly behind his wife and 
caught her in his arms, and by a lucky coinci- 
dence the band was playing the Intermezzo. 


RANDOM NOTES 


A MAN CORSET DEVOTEE 


Obody doubts the fact that men have 
N worn corsets, although the cry against 
a woman's corset ever has and al- 
ways will continue to emanate from men, 
who never under any provocation allude to 
the fact. It is a little amusing to read a 
commendatory letter on corsets written by 
a Welshman, who says : “I have been 
addicted to the wearing of corsets for about 
six years, and would as soon think of 
going about without my coat as my corset ; 
but then, you see, I know the comfort of a 
well-fitting, firmly laced corset. I cannot, 
neither do I wish to boast of a nineteen-inch 
waist. I am quite content with a twenty-five- 
inch corset. Before condemning try, as I have 
done, and I feel confident that nine men out of 
ten will say with me that the sensation of 
wearing a close-fitting, well-shaped, nicely 
made corset is simply superb. It is not the 
use but the abuse of corsets which should be 
condemned.”* 


ASKED FOR THE WORK OF THEIR HANDS 


Some of the most aristocratic ladies in St. 
Petersburg have lately received a rebuff they 
will not forget from the Czarina. Her Im- 
perial Majesty formed a plan for the benefit of 
the poor of the city, which was as follows : 
Ten ladies were selected by her to work with 
her one afternoon a week to make with their 
own hands children’s garments. These ten 
ladies were asked to find ten other ladies who 
would each make one little frock and give, 
moreover, a trifle of money. The idea caught 
on wonderfully, but what was the Empress’s 
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surprise when she received from each of the 
outside dames the richest specimen of frock 
imaginable—of velvet and silk, and evidently 
made by the best firms, instead of a useful 
woolen article, such as the originator had in- 
tended. Each of the donors received her 
costly gift back again with a message from the 
Empress to the effect that it was a misunder- 
standing, and for such articles she had no use. 


The first National Fine Arts Commission, 
according to Mr. Brown, was proposed and 
enacted in one of the appropriation bills as far 
back as March 12, 1858, requiring that none 
of the appropriation should be expended for 
‘sculpture, statuary or paintings’’ in the 
Capitol, until a favorable report had been made 
by a commission of distinguished artists. This 
commission consisted of H. K. Brown, James 
R. Lambdin and John K. Kensett, and in 
their report they ‘ respectfully urged that the 
great end proposed, viz. ‘the advancement of 
art in the United States,’ may be most surely 
and completely attained by the establishment 
of an art commission, composed of those 
designated by the united voice of American 
artists as competent to the office, who shall be 
accepted as the exponents of the authority and 
influence of American art, who shall be the 
channels for the distribution of all appropria- 
tions to be made by Congress for art pur- 
poses, and who shall secure to artists an in- 
telligent and unbiased adjudication upon the 
designs they may present for the embellish- 
ment of the national buildings. ”’ 


A Frenchman named Jansen has invented 
a new style of furniture for drawing-rooms and 
bed-rooms, which is to take the place of the 
Louis xv and Louis xvi styles in all the 
houses about to be newly furnished. He in- 
troduced flowers, carved out distinctly from 
the wood of the frames and gilded, this being 
the sole ornament on white painted oak. 
Imagine in bold relief an iris carved and gilded 
on the corners and sides of a dressing-table 
mirror, and again at the corners of the table 
itself, with a solid wreath of golden roses 
below. Japanese lilies, double poppies, tulips 
and iris have inspired the happiest results on 
the various pieces of furniture carved by Mr. 
Jansen, and so greatly admired. 


Nothing of more interest to the world than 
the peculiarities of great men and women. 
We are told that Charles the Fifth had a 
passion for taking to pieces and remounting 
clocks, that Saliger shook with disgust at the 
odor of water-cresses, that Bacon fell uncon- 
scious at every eclipse of the moon, that 
Pascal was pursued by the thought that he 
was standing close to the edge of a precipice, 
that Bossuet courted inspiration by shutting 
himself up in a cold room with his head 
warmly wrapped up, that Paisiello sought in- 
spiration by wrapping his whole body in warm 
heavy coverings. Cimarosa, for the same pur- 
pose would seek the noisiest places and those 
most brilliantly lighted Madame du Dudevant 
(George Sand) slept all day and was up all 
night, while Catherine de Medici could not 
endure the perfume of a rose, Erasmus was 
seized with a fever at sight of a fish, Male- 
branche thought he saw a leg of lamb at the 
end of his nose, Lalande ate spiders, Méhul 
always kept a skull on his piano, while Handel 
composed only when intoxicated. 
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HOMBURG 


Letter from Mrs. 
Miss. 





, of Homburg to 
, of Washington Square 
New York 


My Dearest Janet : 


Omburg grows gayer and more gay— 
H and I have come to the conclusion 
that it is the place for mothers to 
rest in but for girls to be gayin. Nobody 
but the old and sedate can rest here—there is 
too much that is delightful going on and it is 
such rational gaiety that a season hete does 
not fatigue one. Fashionables from all sides 
are arriving ; the Duke of Cambridge reached 
Homburg this week and immediately gave 
several luncheons and dinners, a notable one at 
Ritter’s Park Hotel. The Duke of Mecklen- 
burg Strelitz is also here and gave a dinner at 
the Grand Hotel Four Seasons, on Tuesday. 
It seems to me it must be rather hard on 
the digestion to be a duke and a popular one 
at that; and it is almost as if the élite here 
were making the Duke of Cambridge do duty 
for himself and for the Prince of Wales as 
well. Poor prince ! does he sit at Marienbad 
cursing the luck that should bring the Ger. 
man Emperor here this autumn and thus 
prevent him from visiting his old haunts, or 
is Marienbad blessing him, perhaps for 
adopting it and thus bringing the sheckels 
into the products of its thrifty trades-people ? 
Homburg seems to be consoling itself in a 
most buoyant and lively manner over his 
absence. 

The season is a most prosperous and aristo- 
cratic one, more so than for many years. 
The ball given at the Royal Victoria Hotel 
under the patronage of the Duke of Cambridge 
and his sons was a brilliant success. There 
were over three hundred invitations sent out, 
Baron von Maltzahn told me to-day that he 
has arranged for bataille des fleurs for the 7 
September, while the royalties are stili here, 
which promises to be most attractive. 

He also gave me more particulars for the 
bicycle corso. It is to be followed by a race 
and six prizes are to be awarded—one for 
foreign ladies only. It will take place in the 
Promenade near the Elizabeth Spring, 22 
August. It seems rather a pity to have had 
it on a Sunday on account of Americans and 
English interested. A private ball was given 
at the Curhaus Tuesday evening in the lower 
ballroom known as the gold and silver Saals. 

There were about three hundred guests 
present and the affair was strictly American 
in style, the committee being composed en- 
tirely of Americans ; and the lavish display of 
flowers, combined with the lateness of the 
hour, caused the Germans to open their eyes. 
One lady told me that ‘‘ it must have been 
a wonderful sight as the flower order alone 
amounted to eight hundred dollars."’ This 
in New York would not seem appalling, but 
when the most beaatiful roses cost only 30 
cents a dozen, one can easily imagine how 
such a sum would strike the German sense of 
economy. 

To return to the American ball. The 
following gentlemen were on the committee ; 
Mr. Jas, A. Burden, Mr. Howard Chamber- 
lain, Mr, Leslie Cotton, Mr. L. De Garmen- 
dia, Mr. Dudley, Mr. Arthur Hinckley, Mr. 
Walter Kingsland, Mr. Gerald King, Mr. 
Gordon Norrie, Mr. Clarence Mackay, Mr. 
Waldo Meyer, Mr. F. P. Richardson, Mr. 
Robert, Mr. Byam Stevens, Mr. Sebastian 
Schlesinger, Mr. Seschemacher and Mr. 





Francis Winthrop. Baron von Maltzahn, 
he director, was an honorary member. He 
is a young man, attractive in person and 
manners and has planned many delightful 
novelties for his guests this year. 

Mr. Mackay and Mr. Harrison led the 
German and opened it by presenting to Lady 
Saville, their principal English guest, and 
Baroness von Eppinghoven, their German 
guest, each a flag of their respective countries. 

Then the Hungarian band, under Laczi, 
struck up its bewitching music, and in a 
moment the Goldsaal was a dream of ex- 
quite gowns, graceful dancers and fair maidens. 

There were several unique tours, the most 
effective and elaborate of all being the Gon- 
dola tour. A large gondola, made entirely of 
flowers, was drawn into the room by Mr, 
Mackay and Mr. Harrison. At one end sat 
Miss Raymond Rodgers and at the other 
Miss Brotherhood—two very pretty girls, the 
former from Paris and the latter from Lon 
don—who gracefully distributed the bouquets 
right and left to the crowd of anxious cavaliers, 
who in turn bestowed them upon their part- 
ners. 

The other favors were lavish and very 
choice. The last tour was what is commonly 
known as the ‘*Knall Bonbon’’—huge 
snap bonbons were distributed, which con- 
tained paper hats and coats, The snapping 
of them caused much merriment, and the 
dancers presented a comical appearance in 
their bright colored and somewhat grotesque 
costumes. 

The ball lasted until the wee hours and at 
its close Mr. Clarence Mackay entertained 
the committee and a number of friends it 
supper—or might we call it breakfast ? 

Her Majesty Empress Frederick was in 
vited, but unfortunately could not be present. 
The Duke of Cambridge, however, graciously 
accepted and seemed to enjoy the scene. 
H. R. H. Prince Adolph of Schaumburg- 
Lippe, H. R. H. the hereditary Grand Duke 
of Mecklenburg-Schwerin and H. R. H. 
Prince Albert of Schleswig-Holstein were 
also invited guests. 

Mrs. James Burden wore a most becoming 
gown of white mousseline de soie covered 
with black chantilly lace. Her ornaments 
diamonds and pearls. 

The Viscountess Galway was dressed ele- 
gantly in black with diamond ornaments. 

Lady Saville in a gown of pink, with 
white lace, with black toque, looked as much 
of a queen as ever. 

The Baroness von Eppinghoven, who is 
wonderfully beautiful, shone to advantage in 
white with pearl ornaments. 

Among other belles were Mrs. Leslie 
Cotton, Miss Hargraves, Mrs. Jardine, the 
two Misses de Garmendia and Miss Howell. 

The latter was dressed most becomingly in 
soft green. She is a charmingly picturesque 
girl—absolutely natural and is quite a favorite 

She has quite a host of admirers each day 
at the tennis grounds who watch her graceful 
movements and note her coming and going 
with interest. She wears a charming white 
duck costume and usually takes off her hat, 
which gives the sun the opportunity of touch- 
ing off her beautful curly golden hair to 
advantage. 

Always yours, 
Jeanne. 
Homburg, 14 Aug., 1897. 








Berecuam’s Pitts for Stomach and Liver ills. 











CHARLES E. PERVEAR, Agent. 


AMERICAN HAIR CLOTH COMPANY, 


PAWTUCKET, R. I., 


Largest Manufacturers in the World of 
HERRING-BONE and FRENCH 


HATR CLOTH. 


‘‘The Survival of the fittest !’’ 
For GENERAL Use and Bicycle SKIRTS. 


FASHIONABLE dressmakers will advise their patrons to use not less than 15 
inches Hair Cloth for Falland Winter Skirts and Underskirts and for a safety-guard 


in BICYCLE SKIRTS. 
Ask for Our Make. 
See Our Trade-Mark— 
Take no other. 





STYLES—Herring-bone, 10/3, 16/3, rol4. 
French, 146/3, 200/3, 20623. 
French Imperial, 20624. 

Grey, Black or White. 





It is Worth [oney 
To Re-Bind a Skirt 

Much [ore [Money 

Than the Difference in Cost of 





AND DARD 
SPAPERSG 


For INVITATION AND FINE CORRES- 
PONDENCE. 
Pure Fibre, 
Delicate Surface, 
Perfect Writing Quality. 


Wuitinc Paper Company, 


150 DUANE STREET, NEw YORK. 
MILLS—HOLYOKE, MASs. 
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And Any of the Cheap Substitutes for it. 
Why Risk It ? 
LOOK ON THE BACK for the letters S,H. & M. 
It’s the ONLY WAY to tell the GENUINE, 
If your dealer will not supply you we will, 
Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 


S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. City.. 























Safe Coasting 


is ~ot a certainty 
on any bicycle, but the 
nearest to it is coasting 
ona Columbia. The 5% 
Nickel Steel Tubing, 





used only in Columbias, 
is the strongest material 
known in bicycle con- 
struction, 


’ 
1897 Columbia Bicycles : 


Standard of the World. 


$75 toatl slike. 


There should be no question in 
your mind what wheel to buy. 


) 1897 Hartfords . . . . $50 
| Hartford Pattern 2, Women’s 45 
| 3 Hartford Pattern |, Men's . 40 
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; ¥ ive / 2 POPE MFG, CO., Hartford, Conn, 
$ > 4 If Columbias are not properly represented in 
$ : your vicinity, let us know. 
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3 CUSHION NOTICE ; 
: BUTTON Hose Supporter ; 
4 Never Slips or Tears ] YL y HE GE NU 
® ofall dealers. Sample pair by mail,25c. Catalogue free 








GEORGE FROST CO. ¥ so Ls = > f 
Sp. O. Box 1604 BOSTON, MASS. 
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‘ There is no better test of refinement 
than the perfume one uses” we we wt 














Leading Druggists and Department 
Stores are now selling 


MOUSON’S . . . . 
VIOLETTE DE LA REINE 


The acme of delicacy, retaining 
the true odor of the violet vt vt 


GEO. BORGFELDT & CO., ws. woresate acents 
18-24 WASHINGTON PLACE, - - NEW YORK CITY 
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SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


SPORTING COSTUME THAT COULD BE CARRIED 
OUT MORE ECONOMICALLY 


Very woman will recognize the fact that 
there never was a summer day so fiery 
or sultry but that she could summon 

the inclination and furnish the courage to at- 
tack speculative winter fashions and discuss, 
con amore, their warmth and the furs to be 
worn with them; for all women love furs 
with the passion of jewels and laces. It may 
be said that not a thousand miles away there 
is a pleasant inn, and that therein long and 
short purses are dodging each other, week in, 
week out, with admirable results and many 
victories for the shorter of the two. One 
lavish member of this coterie is an ardent 
sportswoman, soon to travel where game is 
big and worthy of her skill, and she it was 
who had gone to town to consult her tailor 
about something chic—for she is nothing if 
not smart on all occasions. It was in a 
breezy corner of the piazza that, the morning 
of her return, she entertained a certain clique 
with all she had heard of autumn and possible 
winter fashions and novelties, waxing most 
enthusiastic over a des'gn by her tailor for 
her sporting dress, the very latest foreign 
model. 

The pretty shooting costume was to be 
built of a waterproof covert cloth, in the 
brown of hazel nut, its skirt to the calf of the 
leg, fitting the hips as walking skirts are 
made to do, A leather facing on the inside 
insured protection from dampness. There 
were to be two seven-inch slits on the sides, 
with crutch tops, alibound with match braid, 
and six barrel-shape horn buttons on each for 
ornament. The jacket bodice was novel, 
because the upper fronts were double-breasted 
but without revers, and reached only as far as 
the bust line, simply buttoning across on the 
left; but in the centre, at the meeting line 
at bust, the cloth sloped out into an acute 
angle, showing a yellow chamois vest, with 
a chamois belt and large gold buckle. The 
same horn buttons outlined each side of the 
bodice from the top of the straight cloth 
collar, which buttoned on the left also, down 
to the basque seam at the waist line, which 
began where the buttons ended, leaving a few 
inches on each front, showing that the length 
of each front was altogether in one piece. 
The depth of basque was fully nine or ten 
inches, and all the edges were finished with 
stitching. Plain coat-sleeves with rather 
flaring wrists, slit on the outside seam, were 
also finished off with two horn buttons. The 
leggings matched the suit, while the hat, a 
fine felt in gray, creased in the centre of 
its crown, bad a brown band, with a gray bird 
on the side. There were gray chamois gloves 
to match, 

A less expensive tailor could carry out 
these suggestions at a more moderate price, 
or the cutting and fitting might be turned 
over to a tailor, while the house dressmaker 
did the finishing, but in either case the press- 
ing, an all important feature, belongs to the 
tailor. Therein lies the smartness of all cloth 
garments, 


A FASHIONABLE HABIT 


From sporting dress to talk concerning 
habits and country riding of twenty and thirty 
miles daily, led one woman to describe her 
latest habit, lying in wait for September days 
in Canada, a smartly made affair direct from 
Londen, of mixed tan cloth with diagonal 
lines in dark brown. It is, she says, very 
like the one the same tailor made her last 
year—a park habit ; but the new one was a 
long-waisted eton, fitting wonderfully snug 
and close, a four-inch opening in front and 
the lines very straight, ending in a slight 
point, and the finish three rows of stitching. 
Its collar band is on the line of these fronts, 
with a turn-over collar, and the jacket is 
held together by a cloth strap, which buttons 
across, over a high white cloth vest, cut 
rather low, with rolling collar crossing over 
towards the left, where the vest fastens with 
round-headed pearl buttons. This 1s its 
smart odd touch, as this row of buttons runs 
close up on the left side of the eton and 
forms a slight point at the bottom and for its 
finish has a double row of stitching. The 


hat, of brown straw, has a broad, round and 
half-low crown, its brim bending downwards 
over the eyes, but curled up tightly on the 
edges both on the sides and back. ‘The shape 
is quite new and out of the common as well 
as trying, but when it can be worn at all, 
gives a distinguished air to the wearer. A 
linen collar and chemisette, with tan riding 
gloves, a cravache or short riding whip, with 
gold top and cat’s eye set with olivines, are 
the accessories to be added. The riding cor- 
set, trousers and boots, are so familiar that 
they pass without further comment. All 
women understand that they cannot wear 
sporting dress, without proper fittings in boots, 
hose, corsets, underwear, et cetera, and that 
all short skirts require k nickerbockers. 


CYCLING COSTUME OF BROWN MOHAIR 


This reminds me of the smart mohair 
cycling gown seen at the Clubhouse on a 
handsome young matron yesterday, and which 
was generally admired as well as pronounced 
a decided success. It was built of sable brown 
mohair, very heavy and glossy. The skirt 
was interlined, and then lined with tailor’s 
twilled silk. It was perfect in shape, hung 
faultlessly, had one left-sided flap with three 
buttons matching the material. For bodice, 
a blouse basque of mohair was belted in with 
a white leathern belt and oxydized buckle. 
Upper part of bodice was latticed in and out, 
yoke shape, witha flat white silk braid, each 
row divided by a gold one. The high divided 
collar, flaring outward, was lined with rows 
of white silk braid, having gold braid between 
each row also, the effect being extremely 
smart. Wherever on the bodice there was 
an end of braid, it was pointed and encircled 
with gold braid. Plain coat sleeves un- 
trimmed. A smart and exceedingly fine 
white Panama hat was worn, having the 
edge of its brim bound in brown, and a rib- 
bon to match for crown-band, with brown 
and white quills on the left side; white 
wash gloves. 


CLOTH BLOUSES 


On cool mornings, what is prettier to wear 
than a dressy, coquettish cloth bodice ? 
Breakfast rooms at large country houses are 
sometimes cold, and piazzas are windy, and 
when women go about shivering in lawns and 
insufficiently protected by summer shawls, a 
trim, well-set up woman wearing the proper 
sort of thing makes one regret not to have 
been as wise and have had as much good 
taste. White cloth is a charming foundation, 
and the model to be presented a great success. 
The cloth fits the figure in the back and 
sides, has one dart-seam, its front closed, and 
though sloped to the figure, the front hangs 
in a square tab below the waist line, this bodice 
having no basque, but is belted in, its belt 
passing under the front tab, as the bodice has 
its fastening at the side. The peck is high 
in the back, with a divided collar upstanding, 
but in front it slopes into a sharp V, while its 
revers turn over, forming across the shoulders 
in the back a flat collar. The sleeves 
are on the coat order, with three 
groups of tucks, three tucks in each group, 
with crenelated flaring wrists. One may 
choose with best effect a fine soft white cloth, 
and either have the embroidery of white silk 
or those new pale blues, greens or geranium 
reds or corals, The design should be in deli- 
cate traceries covering the cloth, observing, 
however, that the design of tab in front 
should be accented by a bordering and centre 
grouping. The collar-revers, the lining of 
high collar and the lining of wrist tabs, should 
all match and be of white moiré, or poult de 
soie or bengaline. The wrists should have a 
touch of the waist embroidery, which should 
also continue on the outside of high collar, 
Uitra smart as this cloth bodice is it does not 
go beyond the purse or skill of those clever 
women who make their own clothes in great 
measure, and can appreciate a garment which 
may be worn on so many occasions. A ja- 
ponica red cloth, carried out after the same 
model in black embroidery, with a silver 
thread added, would make a most attractive 
high.neck dinner bodice in winter. In fact, 
whatever the material—cloth, velvet or a soft 
heavy bengaline, be it in white, black or 
colors, this model could not but prove a 
success. 
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MORNING-ROOM GOSSIP 


CONCERNING INTELLIGENT SELF-CARE OF THE 
HANDS 


S there a greater mark of highbredism 
I than a well kept pair of hands? I say 
well kept advisedly, for even ‘‘ blue 
blood ’’ does not always endow its possessors 
with perfectly shaped hands or nails, and one 
can hardly be held responsible for formation ; 
but individuals can and should be held re- 
sponsible for their keep. Many of the secrets 
of one’s character are here laid bare—care- 
lessness, irascibility, lack of refinement and 
adaptability to the popular standard, etc., etc. 
Too much is here exposed to one who may be 
enough interested to read the signs to warrant 
our overlooking this tell-tale point. A 
manicure is certainly an aid toward meet- 
ing the’ standard of to-day’s requirements 
along this line, but to know the following 
facts is not only a means of helping one’s 
self, but the manicure as well, 

Wash the hands in soft warm water and 
soap, and before drying them thoroughly rub 
into the pores one of the many excellent 
creams that are to-day available for this pur- 
pose. Wipe the hands dry, rubbing them 
hard meanwhile, and the old cuticle will thus 
be found following in the wake of the towel. 
Before the cuticle surrounding each nail 
hardens, press it back in place with an ivory 
(not steel )nail cleaner, and of course pass it 
under each nail. If the cuticle is pushed 
back as above described, each time the hands 
are washed and while the skin 1s soft, the re- 
sult will be magical. 

Hangnails will become a thing of the past 
and the morn or crescent at the base of the 
nails, which is most desirable to cultivate, 
will be more in evidence than when this pre- 
caution is overlooked. 

This crescent is a liquid, or the nail in so- 
lution, so to speak, and consequently great 
care should be taken not to bruise it. The 
small white spots that are so often seen on 
nails and are so unsightly are occasioned by 
the bruising of this crescent formation—hence 
the advice to use an ivory instrument instead 
of a steel one, the latter being harsh and in- 
jurious to both the cuticle and the crescent. 

Filing the nails is much better for them 
than cutting, and each should be filed each 
day. This may seem a formidable undertak- 
ing, but it does not take more than ten min- 
utes at the outside to wash the hands, clean 
and file the nails, and to push back the 
cuticle. 

Of course, during the day it is not neces- 
sary to file the nails, so that pushing back the 
cuticle is nothing more or less than cleaning 
the nail all around instead of only half-way. 
This, therefore, cannot be ignored because it 
takes too much time. No one can afford to 
overlook the little niceties that go to build up 
the ensemble of a high-bred man or woman. 
“By their fruits ye shall know them.” 


A BUDDIST DRAMA 


Adakichi Hartmann has once more fav- 
S ored the community with a publication. 
It is another religious—or rather sacri- 
ligious—drama in twelve exceedingly short 
scenes, entitled Buddha. The public will be 
pleased to know that the author has changed 
the undraped style of his Christ to a most 
elaborate symbolism, which in efflorescence 
apparently endeavors to outdo Swinburne, 
and in unintelligible vagueness that splenetic 
French author, Stephane Mallarmé. As is 
customary with this bizarre writer, he has 
taken the most extraordinary liberties with 
Buddha, He makes him eighty ‘years old, 
and has him die in a snowstorm on the sum- 
mits of the Himalayas. For whom has 
Sadakichi Hartmann written this drama? 
Persons historically inclined will taboo it as 
incorrect; students of Indian philosophy will 
seek in vain for reflections of Indian thought, 
and our literaté will be likely to find it too 
romantic and idiosyncratic and withhold their 
valuable endorsement. 

However, as the author indulges in a very 
elaborate description of fireworks and the 
possibilities of an olfactory art, he may have 
counted on an audience of perfumers and 
pyrotechnicians. 

The little volume contains a pen-and-ink 
portrait of the author, long-limbed and angu- 
lar, seated on a quick-lunch counter chair, 











with a black cat crouching at his feet, and 
smelling a long-stalked flower. This is de- 
cidedly amusing, as everybody will recognize 
in it that quaint German-Japanese mysticist 
who can be so often seen promenading up and 
down the Rialto. 


INFLUENCE OF FINANCIAL 
IGNORANCE IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


Robably no other country has such a 
P lack of authoritative concensus of 
financial opinion as the United States. 
In any other country a revision of the mon- 
etary institutions would find its foundation 
and main support in the opinion cumulatively 
evolved by their experience. In England, 
Scotland, France, Germany, Canada and 
other countries tradition furnishes an almost 
impregnable basis for popular confidence in a 
certain body of expert opinion, which is gen- 
erally recognized as ex cathedra. The Bank 
of England, for instance, through its exist- 
ing and past governors, can practically con- 
trol English financial legislation. The 
confidence of the people in that institution is 
such that whatever the bank might desire, 
Parliament would regard as the proper thing 
to do, The masses do not even attempt to 
discuss the question. 

In this country the case is just the reverse. 
Instead of having a recognized concensus of 
financial opinion, we have practically a run- 
ning mob debate on the subject, in which the 
highest virtue is to declare against or throw 
suspicion upon all who have had any ex- 
tended fiscal experience and are competent to 
give an opinion. Finance is one of the 
questions which in this country every man 
assumes to be thoroughly competent to 
decide, and the less experience he has had 
the more emphatic are his decisions. People 
who would shrink from the responsibility of 
caring fora flock of sheep or properly con- 
ducting a modern hennery would volunteer 
to solve the money question without the 
slightest hesitation. —From Money, 


MEXICO AND JAPAN AS OBJECT LESSONS IN 
SILVER COINAGE 


People in silver countries well understand 
the difference between their money and ours. 
When I was in China and Japan two months 
ago often a shopkeeper would say, after giving 
his price, that it was only half as much in 
gold. My firm imports large quantities of 
sisal hemp from Yucatan, and buys, with 
Mexican dollars costing in our money about 
47 cents each, at § cents per pound. After 
paying steamer freight to Boston or New 
York and other charges, we sell to cordage 
companies who manufacture binder twine 
for 2 7-8 cents. If we were upon the silver 
basis, we should have to get 6 cents per 
pound, 

Another delusion has possessed many peo- 
ple—that free coinage would make money 
plenty. We may take a lesson from Mexico, 
always silver using, but where previous to 
1870, when the decline in value by reason 
of its overproduction began to be felt, silver 
was at a parity with gold. In 1894 Mexico 
had 55,000,000 silver dollars in circulation. 
Her mines produced 61,000,000 dollars’ 
worth of silver, much of which was coined. 
But coined and uncoined, it was exported, 
and in addition 5,000,000 other dollars, 
until in 1895 there were but 50,000,000 in 
circulation, proving that neither production 
nor coinage of silver in a country will enrich 
it. Newly coined dollars have to be spent in 
payment or purchase by the owner before be- 
coming a part of the currency. 

We might take another lesson from the 
Japanese, also left upon a silver basis, and 
who, as silver declined, suffered the shrink- 
age of half the value of their money unit, 
together with daily fluctuations in the rate of 
exchange. They determined to go over to 
the gold basis, not at 16 to 1, but, recogniz~ 
ing that their unit had shrunken to one-half 
the former value, they reduced their gold coin 
one-half in weight and fixed the future parity 
of the silver coins at 32 I-3 to I. 

The government of Japan has accumulated 
a considerable amount of gold redemption 
fund, and will pay its notes in gold and ex- 
change gold coin for silver yens, which it 
will recoin into fractional pieces. Silver 
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coins will be legal tender only to amount of 
ten yens. Any increase of silver coin is pre- 
vented by closing the mints, except on gov- 
ernment account ; coinage of gold is free.— 


Ibid. 


RETOLD FROM OTHER 
COLUMNS 


DICTIONARY OF UP-TO DATE JOURNALISM 


“6 LF the language of those addressed”’ 


is a rhetorical rule as old as the 

language—I was going to say as 
King Solomon—but it is one most frequently 
forgotten by the up-to-date journalist, who 
scatters broadcast; foreign expressions. ~Why 
writers for five and ten cent magazines—the 
magazines of the people—sprinkle their com- 
positions so profusely with little French 
phrases and idioms, is a question still un- 
solved. It may be, however, that, like the 
French cook, they imagine that a dash or 
two of pepper added, the last thing, hightens 
the flavor of the potpourri. American read- 
ers are not, as a rule, addicted to the study of 
French, and not being literary epicures they 
swallow patiently this over-flavored reading 
matter, regarding it as the necessary evil of 
much learning. It is so easy to make a hero- 
ine chic and naive and a gown simply ravis- 
sante with a ceinture and a gilet, but how 
under the sun is the average American dress- 
maker to use such a description as her model? 
The fashionable couturiére or modiste seldom 
seeks in a cheap magazine a knowledge of 
her art, and it is more than unkind to compel 
her who needs the information to scratch for 
the scraps of wisdom in a heap of stuff no 
more intelligible to her than Choctaw or 
Borrioboola Gha. Plain, vigorous Saxon, al- 
though somewhat angular and unsentimental, 
can be twisted and turned to give excellent ef- 
fect, if the effort to express oneself be stren- 
uous and sincere. As a help to the _ busy 
worker, who in the crowded street car de- 
vours the daily paper and latest magazine, is 
given this brief compendium of the most fre- 
quent sins of these erring journalists. 

Beware of becoming embonpoint, or your 
porte-monnaie will be sadly depleted by the 
cost of obesity pills ; but if you diet too much 
you will become maigre, like sweetness long 
drawn out—a condition far from desirable. 
Entre nous, to keep one’s avoidupois just 
right and to have cuisines 4 la mode, it is 
necessary to have one’s kitchen inhabited by 
something better than the average Celtic 
servant-girl. It is awfully nice to be fin-de- 
siécle, you know, but it takes a good deal of 
rushing to get there, and to be de rigueur 
one must have a sinecure and patronize the 
best tailors, To possess gowns that are ravis- 
santes (in common phraseology, perfectly 
stunning), one must procure a couturiére 
who knows her business, can cut a décolleté 
or a high-necked robe at your pleasure. She 
must be able to make a perfect-fitting gilet, 
and as a high ceinture is the dernier cri, she 
must know how to stretch a velvet girdle 
successfully. A béte noire comes in the shape 
of bills, but cultivate a savoir faire and keep 
out of the way of them. The demoiselle of 
dainty collets and the wearer of petticoats 
with that silky frou-frou, who has just a dash 
of style and wit, is chic. It is she who with 
great éclat (church wedding with twelve 
bridesmaids) will make a good match at the 
end of the season; whilst she who is naive 
entwines men’s hearts in a labyrinth of inno- 
cent glances. Bonhomie or camaraderie is 
that feeling which comes after an excellent 
dinner and makes welcome every jolly good- 
fellow, while the dyspeptic parvenu assumes 
a soi disant air of aristocracy and trembles at 
the faux-pas of his country cousin. With 
kind adieux, mon ami, a second instalment 
of this sort of thing is promised, if you like 
it.—Marian Evans, in The Critic. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Engagements, Marriages and 
Death notices for publication in 
Vogue, Thursday, should arrive at 
the Head Office, 154 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, by noon Monday of the 


‘ame week, 


THE THEATRE HAT 


HOW THE PARISIENNES SOLVED THE PROBLEM— 
THE THEATRE HAT——AN ADVANCE HINT 
FOR THIS AUTUMN 


He French press has conquered. It need 

i no longer make outcries against the 

selfishness and obstinacy of French- 
women because they refused to be made frights 
of by sitting through the play with their hair in 
disorder andtheir tempers ruffled. A Parisian 
has solved the problem by designing and having 
others design a great many hat models which 
have met with enthusiastic approbation, 

The limitations to size and trimming to 
which the new theatre hat was subjected had 
to be brought into harmony with the various 
needs of the different women who were to 
wear it. The out-of-town woman had to be 
considered—she who is to spend her town 
days in shopping, visiting, lunching either at 
friends’ houses or at hotels and restaurants, 
dining out in the same way where everyone 
is smartly set up, and going afterwards to the 
play, the opera or concert. It was necessary 
that the hat should afford sufficient protection 
to the head to look quite the proper thing on 
the street and not conflict with a walking 
gown, and yet light up prettily under the 
electric lights of the theatre and prove becom- 
ing. The Parisian referred to above has 
given the feminine world—for what Paris has 
the world has—a set of charming coiffures to 
choose from, reproduced for the benefit of 
Vogue’s readers, and in good time for the 
summer season, light and airy head-dresses. 

Number one has a foundation of ruby satin 
crushed into undulations and covered with 
fans of white lace, embroidered with ruby 
sequins and diamonds, forming a charming 
front. 

Number two is a small Dutch bonnet em- 
broidered with gold and pearls, On the front 
edge a fine puckering of white mousseline de 
soie. Short tips of white ostrich feathers 
rising from the middle of the front brim, a 
choux of mousseline de soie as mount, 
Cachepeigne of violets. 

Next comes a small Watteau frame, pale 
green and white spotted tulle, puckered and 
puffed for foundation, with half-wreath of 
Bengal roses raised up on one side. Crest of 
black aigrette and one small black tip, ad- 
mirably adapted to the present mode of wear- 
ing the hair. 

There is also a foundation of open-work 
jet and black tulle, with movable top piece. 
Wreath of shaded geraniums, with jetted 
black lace aigrette. 

Still another is a small coiffure consisting 
of five foliage pieces, spangled in green and 
blue crystals embroidered on green crépe, 
producing great brilliancy ; two leaves dis- 
posed at each side and one in the middle, 
above a cluster of palish blue hydrangea, 
with clusters over the hair at the back. 

Finally, there is a very original design of 
inverted and uprising wings, exquisitely 
spangled in silver and diamonds and fastened 
on a rose-pink gauze band, also studded with 
diamonds, Simple and unique head-dress. 


LABOR AND ART 


SOME LATE MANIFESTATIONS OF LABOR 
UNIONISM 


He daily papers report that the labor 
unions have finally invaded the sacred 
field of Art. Not but what there have 

been charges hinted at before this, of the adop- 
tion of some of the repressive measures of the 
union on the part of the exhibition com- 
mittees and such bodies, but this time it is 
the walking delegate, organized labor, and 
the whole machinery. Unless the theatrical 
scene painters join the union, the latter will 
order a general strike. This is, after all, 
only a logical sequence, carried rather far, of 
the theory of union labor. If every artisan, 
without regard to his individual capacity, 
taste, invention, refinement, ambition and 
application, must bind himself to work for 
fixed, average wages, and persecute every 
other who refuses thus to limit himself, why 
should the painters and sculptors, also, not 
come under this great law? If the Western 
coal miner on strike can bullyrag the West- 
ern coal miner who wants to work, in the 
great name of freedom of speech and action, 
why cannot the artists adopt a uniform scale ? 


vii 


Indeed, there is already one sculptors’ society 
which protests against the other sculptors’ 
society securing all the fat soldiers’ monu- 
ments and other commissions. There are so 
many considerations involved in these organ- 
ized attempts on the part of labor to suppress 
great nature’s primal law by virtue of which 
the stupid boy and the ugly girl go to the wall, 
that it is rather surprising that Bishop Potter 
should have for once forgotten his tact and 
his catholicism and told the reporter that of 
course he was in favor of union labor. When 
grown men announce seriously that no union 
man can worship in a non-union cathedral, 
it will appear that the season for argument 
had closed. 


THE ART THAT IS NOT 


The artist and the other tourists who are 
interested in his themes, who are returning 
from the Continent, have much to say in 
despair of modern French art. The decadence 
of the Salons is a comparatively familiar 
theme, but the lamentation over the general 
subsidence is a trifle more heartfelt this year 
than ever, There is a museum of national 
decorative work in Paris in which are pre- 
served models, sketches and working draw- 
ings of all the important works commissioned 
by the government since the beginning of the 
Republic, sculpture and paintings, which sets 
forth this descent and fall so that even the 
Cook's tourist can read. Even the great 
names are now signed to plasters and canvases 
that are depressing; Puvis has preserved his 
mannerisms and lost his inspiration, and 
Frémiet has fallen from his Jeanne d’ Arc 
and his Saint George to a comic man of the 
stone age with a bear cub ! Ichabod! Ai, Ai ! 
and also Bismallah ! 


WHAT IS TO BE 


RIBBON EFFECTS IN CLOTHS——-ADVANCE NOTES 


Ete - the dog-star rages, we are given 
advanced hints of new colors, new 
ribbons, new materials for gowns. 

The latter show plainly that the effort of sewing 
trimmings around skirts is not to be encouraged, 
for manufacturers have carried out new designs 
which represent the effect of ribbons, woven 
in beautifully in silk and satin on woolen 
grounds, or silks and velvets combined. 
Blue, bottle-green, currant-red or plum 
cloths, cheviots many of them, introduce the 
ribbon effect in two shades of whatever color 
the material may be, or in a pale shade com- 
bined with black, half and half. Other 
woolen fabrics have a single broad design on 
the bottom in bouclé or raised black, which 
is well done. Bodices are made up with 
belts, or short basques, very much as we are 
wearing them. Chemisettes are much to the 
fore, quite small squares, Sleeves have little 
drapery. Bottle.greens, drabs, slate color, 
reds, garnets, sable, maroons, plum-purples, 
lead-blues, steel-blues are among the recent 
exhibit of winter colors. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHION 
PLATES 


FE Ig. 4614—Jacket bodice for forenoon 


wear of reddish plum-colored cache- 

mire plissé. Back and front cross 
over, forming Y's at the neck. Black Span- 
ish lace insertions, laid over white silk, trim 
bodice and wrists of long cross-plaited sleeves. 
Skirt and vest may be of black or white. 
Black belt. 

Fig. 4621—Eton walking suit of new blue 
drap Soulé, Jacket revers of white cloth, 
strapped across with black satin, with edges 
corded in yellow cloth. Tailor-made sleeves, 
black satin straps at wrists. Seams stitched 
with black satin. Blouse chemisette of yel- 
low and black striped taffeta plissé, with bow 
at the neck. 

Fig. 4616—Afternoon tea, Half-low 
bodice built of white silk, draped with silver- 
striped white chiffon and ruffled fichu trim- 
ming. Mousquetaire sleeves of plain white 
chiffon, ruffled low over the tops with silver- 
striped chiffon. Very simple neck finish. 

Fig. 4619—Blouse yachting jacket of heavy 
white serge, matching skirt, and buttoned up 
the front with small gold buttons. Basque 
and front edges in narrow gold braid trim- 
ming. White poplin revers, and collar lightly 
traced in gold, with marine blue silk border, 
strapped with white and gold braid. Cuffs to 






match revers. Tailor sleeves. White linen 
collar and chemisette, blue silk tie, gold ring, 
nautical design. 

Fig. 4615—Girlish afternoon frock, built 
of pale blue grenadine. Neck half low, 
trimmed with three rings of white satin 
ribbon, Five narrow grenadine ruffles edged 
with white satin ribbons, cover the bodice 
and aruffle basque tomatch. Shirred sleeves 
with plaited frills at wrists, White satin sash 
tied in the back. 

Fig. 4617—Visiting gown of ruby-red 
taffeta, dotted with white. Separate skirt 
mounted in three puffs of mousseline de soie 
to match, Close fitting taffeta bodice draped 
with plaited ruby red mousseline de soie, and 
in front framed in with pale écru open em- 
broidery. Ruby-red ruche at neck, Taffeta 
sleeves. Black velvet bow on the left, and 
belt to match. 

Fig. 4618—Café au lait ladies’-cloth visit- 
ing gown. Round skirt, trimmed around the 
bottom with new black lace passementerie, 
Draped bodice, cut square in the neck, fastens 
at the side and is trimmed with match passe- 
menterie. Untrimmed sleeves, with plaitings 
of white mousseline de soie at wrists and at 
neck also, as well as the foundation of 
chemisette, crossed with black lace. White 
ribbon neck band. 

Fig. 4622—New bottle-green cachemire 
walking gown, affecting a redingote in style, 
Skirt and bodice panel of paler green cioth 
appear as one, with applied designs on coarse 
black net, embroidered in fine silk cords, 
shaded in grays. Yoke cross-plaited. Sleeves 
plain. Two shades of gray satin ribbon in 
belt and neck band. 

Fig. 4623—Autumn gown (morning call) 
of pale beige drap d’été, having on skirt a side 
panel of match beige corded silk, crossed over 
with Bruges lace entredeux, and the single 
rever on bodice to match ; both finished with 
plissés of white silk. Round blouse bodice ; 
on the left are double white plissés, foliowed 
by beige velvet bows, a belt and neck band. 
Plain sleeves, white frilles at wrist, to match 
those at neck. 


Fig. 4620—Leaf-brown canvas cloth, 
walking gown. Skirt untrimmed. Yoke, 
epaulettes and half-low bodice with its 


basque of nut-brown cloth covered with a 
light braiding matching the skirt in color, and 
each part edged with brown velvet. Sleeves 
match skirt and are untrimmed. Brown 
velvet belt and sash ends, and neck band also, 
to which white plaitings are attached, Large 
gold-wrought buckle in the back. 


AD POETAS MINORES 


E poets, who will ever sing 
, Of Love and all her stale conceits, 
Desist, this humbler bard entreats, 
And strike some newer, livelier string.| 


The greatest singers in the land 
Have sung that tune, and sung it well ; 
They’ ve told us all there was to tell, 
Why should you try your ’prentice hand ? 


Why labor onin such a field, 
Whose crop was reaped long years ago? 
Attend to me, and I will show 

Soil that sliall give a goodlier yield. 


Foredoomed to failure, you abuse 
A heartless world, and yet there lies 
A mine of wealth before your eyes, 
Could you but tame your fiery muse, 


Come, sink your pride, and raise anew 
A brighter song, a gayer strain ; 
Tell us of Drugs to cure our pain, 

Deck them with praises, false or true. 


Hymn to us Pills and Soap and Scent ! 
Go, twang the harp and bang the lyre, 
And temper your poetic fire 

To penning an Advertisement. 


Tempt not the ancient, hackneyed lays 

Of gallant knight and loving maid ; 

Learn as the maxim of your trade 
*¢ That work is best which highest pays,”” 
—E.H. Lacon Watson in ‘‘ Verses, Sug- 
gested and Original.”’ 





FAIR WOMEN FROM VOGUE 


A collection of portraits of ladies originally published 
in Vogue, Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, $7.00, 
by Vogue, 154 Fifth Ave., New York, 
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This volume—an exquisite example of bookmaking—printed in color, on fine plate 
paper, and bound in cloth, sent, postpaid, to any address in the United 
States, Canada, or Mexico—securely packed in a box—on 
receipt of price, $3.00, by the publishers—Vogue, 

154 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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